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With our No. 17 Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motion 
and Rustless Drop Wires. 


They have entirely eliminated lint-gathering on 
or about the warp stop motion. 


Let’s Talk It Over 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance 


in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 


Our complete organization for service 


Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


_ Seathere Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
EM. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


William H. Hayward 


| Edward M. Johnson 
President 


Vice President & Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph A. Bryant 
Vice President 


BOSTON, MASs. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
~ Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to speciallies for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Coiton, Wowlen and 
bedn sce Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


"“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by | 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Seld in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1831 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOLLOWING MACHINES: 


Cleaning 
Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking 


. Revolving Flat Cards 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Silver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Combing Machines 
Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Spoolers 
Twisters 

Reels 

Quillers 

Loom Dobbies 
Filling Winders 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 


Openers 
Pickers 
Willows 
Card Feeds 


Card Feeds 


Rings 
Hank Clocks 
Magrath Clutches 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton and Woolen Systems 


Full Roller Cards 
Condensers 

Revolving Flat Cards 
Derby Doublers 

Hard Waste Machines 


SILK MACHINERY 


Ring Twisters 
Winders 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Full Roller Cards 
Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 
Ring Twisters 
Cap Spinning, Bradford System 
SUPPLIES 


Spindles 
Roll Spreaders 


Whitinsville, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Spoolers 
Twisters 


Condensers 


Rolls 
Flyers 


Bunch Builders 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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LOUGHTON | 


Is made 


VIM 


Black Stripe 
Round Leather 


Belting— 


from VIM Leather 


Which means that it is made from the 
most durable leather ever produced 


Until recently, the entire en- 
ergies of the Houghton Re- 
search Staff have been direct- 
ed to the proof that VIM 
Leather Belting is superior 
for the most difficult drives 
and the heaviest loads. The 
task having been accomplish- 
ed to a point where practically 
every unbiased authority ad- 
mits the superiority of VIM 
Leather for heavy drives, the 
attention of The Houghton 
Research Staff was turned to 
the lighter drives and this 
brought them to solid leather 


belting drives. If you have 
ever tried to keep an expense 
account with the idea of econ- 
omy, you have probably learn- 
ed that your greatest extrav- 
agances are composed of a 
multitude of small expendi- 


tures. So it is with round. 


leather belting. There is an 
enormous waste of power and 
production due to the slippage 
and other inferiorities of 
round leather belting as a to- 
tal, but because each drive is 
so small, the total seems to be 
overlooked. 


Sample Spools Sent on Approval 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat, Off. 


NARY NARY 

100 5-16 \ CAF 
| 
NARA 
| | 
<5) 
| 
AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 4 
Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industr 
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Manufacturers and Cotton Farmers Should Co-operate 


HE possthilities of cooperation be- 

tween the cotton manufacturer 
and the eotton grower were very in- 
lerestingly discussed al the recen! 
meeting of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association of Georgia by Dr. A. 
VM. Soule, president of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanie Arts. Dr. Soule’s remarks 
dealt primarily with the situation in 
(;eorgia as it affects the mills and 
the cotton planters, but his address 
contained much practical infornia- 
‘ion upon the whole subject of the 
relations between the mills and the 
cotton farmers. 

Extracts from his address, the sub- 
ject of which was “The Necessity of 
Improving the Staple and Grade of 
Cotton in Georgia,” are given below 

Editor. 

Under the circumstances it firs! 
seemed desirable to ascertaim as 
nearly as possible what might ac- 
curately be regarded as ihe needs 
and requirements of the spinning in- 
dustry of Georgia. To this end, Hon. 
W. M. MeLaurine, secretary of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
(,eorgia, sent out a questionnaire 
last January in which he asked sev- 
eral pertinent question concerning 
the amount of cotton used by the 
individual mills concerned, the 
grade and staple desirer, the number 
of bates bought outside the State, 
‘he influence of the available grade 
and staple upon the quality of cot- 
fon purchased, and the effect the 
cotton used had upon the output of 
the mills. 

Three other questions were also 
included, namely, as to what effort 
was being made to encourage the 
cultivation of a better grade ani 
staple ‘by the farmers living in the 
immediate vicinity of the mills; sug- 
gestions as to how a program of 
(this eharacter could be encouraged; 
and as to what the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture could do to 
help in the promotion of such an 
undertaking. 

Only about thirty mills answered 
this questionnaire, A cross-section 
of these statements reveals the fol- 
lowing facts: The mills concerned 
consumed 319,356 bales of cotton. Of 
‘his amount, more than 102,031! 
bales were purchased outside the 
State. Only a part of the mills re- 
ported the length of staple used. The 
answers received indicate thai 16,- 
611 bales of inch and longer and 
152,675 bales of seven-eighths to one 
and one-sixteenth inch staple, or a 


fotal of 169,286 bales were used, The 
mills using inch and longer staple 
bought 9,710 bales out of a total ol 
i2, 650 reported as spun outside the 
state. 

According to the Blue Book ol! 
Southern Progress, Georgia milis 
consumed in round numbers a mil- 
lion bales of cotton in 1925. Applying 
these figures to. the indeterminate 
and unsatisfactory statistics obtain- 
ed from our Georgia mills, it ap- 


pears that at least 300,000 bales of 


cotton were purchased outside the 
State. Some mills stated that they 
obtained cotton from Texas, Okla- 
homa, and other far western points, 
and hence paid freight charges 
thereon equivalent to $7-50 a bale. 
If this statement contains only an 
approximation of the truth, Georgia 
cotton mill manufacturers as a 
whole are in all probability expend- 
$22 500,000.00 on freight charges for 
a type of cotton which can be grown 
with equal facility in Georgia aud 
(he Southeastern States in general, 
and at a price that will net the land- 
owner, under intelligent manage- 
ment, a sufficient margin of profi! 
to justify this engaging in the culti- 
vation of cotton of a distinctly su- 
perior type to that now raised on a 
majority of the plantations located 
within the confines of Georgia. Only 
a thriving and progressive industry 
could stand such a tax, for that is 
about what it amounts to im the 
long run. 

Is it right that this situation 
should be permitted to continue and 
to gather strength and volume from 
vear to year? Or would it be betier 
for the interests of the manufactur- 
ers and the farmers of Georgia if a 
part, if not all, of this great sum of 
money could be kept at home? 
Would it not be better for the 
parties to this issue to divide the 
loaf rather than lose it entirely as 
soon promises to be the case? Here 
we have the kernel of a profound 
economic problem upon the correct 
solution of which much depends. 
The right answer will help the 
farmer very materially, and cer- 
tainly it will substantially benefit 
the millowner and operator as well. 
Has the time not arrived, therefore, 
when we should sit down and coun- 
sel together, and try and find a defi- 
nite and constructive way to lead us 
out of the chaotic situation by 
which we are confronted? 

In this connection, may I say that 
the manufacutrers are tremendous- 
ly and fundamentally interested in 


this problem, whatever their sur- 
face attitude or reaction toward 1f 
may be. While no one expects them 
to be the burden-bearers of agri- 
culture, there will always be times 
when a production condition such 
as that by which we are now con- 
fronted may be effectively mitigated 
or changed in its entirety through 
wise and concerted action. Thal 
this is possible, the evidence sub- 
mitted fully demonstrates. That it 
is desirable, no sane citizen can 
question. Why permit it to continue, 
if through the utilization of a tithe 
of the money expended for freight 
charges some definitely fundament- 
al progress towards its correction 
and ultimate solution can be made? 
In other words, will it not pay the 
manufacturers to aid in instituting 
and consumating a program which 
will tend to correct. the existing 
situation? Certainly, something 
must be done, for as things now 
stand, the South’s prestige as the 
dominating cotton-raising section of 
the world is threatened. 

The figures presented above indi- 
cate that Georgia is probably har- 
vesting 100,000 bales of short staple 
cotton a year. I am inclined to 
think that this estimate is too low. 
Personally, I believe the volume of 
this type of cotton will aggregate 
anywhere from one hundred thous- 
and to two hundred thousand bales 
a year, equivalent to one-fifth to 
one-sixth of the crop we have made 
during recent years. The Georgia 
Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Associ- 
ation in 1925 handled 113,007 bales 
of cotton. This cotton came, as I 
take it, from a widely selected group 
of farmers, who were rather care- 
fully advised as to the type of staple 
which could be handled and sold 
by the Association to the best ad- 
vantage, Even then, only 4,987 
bales of this cotton stapled an inch 
or more, while 108,020 bales averag- 
ed from seven-eighths to one inch 
in length. This indicates to my mind 
a rather narrow margin as to the 
length, strength and quality upon 
which our present program of pro- 
duction is based. 

Inquiries recently made appear to 
indicate that our cotton manufac- 
turers never have desired a staple 
less than seven-eighths of an inch 
in length. A large number of firms 
who handle and sell cotton say that 
they are obtaining considerable 
quantities of this low-grade type, 
and that in the past they have been 
disposing of it by mixing it in with 


their seven-eighths inch orders. Ap- 
parently, there are a good many 
mills still buying and spinning cot- 
lon which they do not examine with 
much care or circumspection. As a 
result, they are probably paying, to 
some extent at least, for a type of 
cotton which they are not receiv- 
ing, alfempting to operate on short 
lengths strains with an attendant 
degree of waste that 1s almost un- 
believable. Is it any wonder that 
mills of this type find it so difficult 
make “buckle and tongue meet?” 


Representatives of the cotton 
trade wm this State report tiat 
seventy-five per cent of the mill de- 
mand in Georgia is for cotton of one 
inch or longer staple. All buyers 
and mill representatives agree that 
farmers should not plant seed of 
any variety of cotton that will not 
yield a staple of one inch and up- 
ward under average conditions. A 
representative of one large firm 
says. that his concern has lost so 
much money in recent years on cot- 
fon that stapled less than seven- 
eighths inch that they will not buy 
such cotton in future except at a 
discount of from three to four cents 
per pound. This is equivalent to 
fifteen to twenty dollars per bale, 
and indicates in some measure the 
price the society pays for the land- 
owners devoting their time and 
energy to the cultivation and mar- 
keting of an inferior product. I use 
the word “society” advisedly, for I 
would like to drive home to the 
people of our country the fact that 
this is a national and not an individ- 
ual issue, and hence, that all of us 
are equally concerned and interest- 
ed about its elimination and that 
we always pay our share of tribute 
to inefficiency. Probably if we could 
drive this truth home in a more 
definite and concrete fashion, we 
might be able to interest the upper 
tenth of our people and the great 
business interests around which our 
national prosperity centers in help- 
nig more effectively and generously 
in the solution of this waste prob- 
lem, which in its ultimate analysis, 
threatens to drag a lot of our pres- 
ent thriving American industries off 
the high pedestal they now occupy 
down into the abyssmal depth of 
financial misfortune and ultimate 
decay. 


A well-substantiated guess indi- 
cates that our Georgia mills require 
and use cotton of the following 
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ACHINERY grows old for three 
reasons, lirst, obsolescence, 
second, lack of upkeep, and third, 
plain old age. 

here has been comparatively lit- 

lie obsoleseence in the tex:ite Mmdus- 
irv, due to the fact that there have 
been few changes in the ftundament- 
al principles of cotton nmranufactur- 
ng tor many years \ spinning 
frame today is essentialiy what U 
was twenty vears ago. Revolving 
flat top cards of today closely re- 
semble those built in 1906. Perhaps 
the two outstanding changes have 
been the automatic loom, and the 
automatic spooling and high speed 
warping. 
This does. not mean that there 
have not been many minor improve- 
ments which merease the efficiency 
of a machine or improve the quali- 
ty of the product. However, it 1s 
probably true that the automatic 
loom and the automatic spooling and 
warping are the eniy machines 
which would justify the scrapping 
of a whole departinent and com- 
pletely re-equipping with a affer- 
ent type of machinery. 

Nevertheless, all the minor im- 
provements put together loom large, 
and any manufacturer running ma- 
chinery twenty vears old should 
take account of stock to determine 
if he can really afford to operate 
that equipment in the face of pro- 
duction cost reduction which may be 
obtained from new machinery. 

Old machinery runs up the cost 
of manufacturing in every depart- 
ment. It is low in production, high 
in waste, and poor in production 
quality: 

It increases labor costs, due, Hirst, 
io small production, and, second, to 
the limited number of machines an 
operative can handle. 
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Does It Cost To Run Old Machinery? 


[i uses much more floor space per 
unit of product, it requires more 
power, repairs and supplies are 
costly, and, due to small packages, 
increases the burden on other ma- 
chines which it supphes. 

It should be possible for a manu- 
facturer to tell with a considerable 
degree of exactitude whether or not 
he can afford to operate the equip- 
ment he now has in the face of low- 
ered production costs with modern 
equipment. 

If he has an adequate cost system, 
the problem is simple. Any machin- 
ery firm will tell him exactly what 
he may expect irom new equipment, 
the production per unit, the power 
required, the probable unis per 
aperative, and the investment. 

By taking the cost of manufactur- 
ing on present equipment, compar- 
ing if with the cost estimated on 


new equipment, he can readily see if 


(he difference does not pay a good 
return on the investment 

Of course, theoretically, any prop- 
erly equipped mill should be able to 
replace equipment which is twenty 
vears old out of surplus, if the de- 
oreciation account is properly fig- 
ured. 

The actual caused by 
operating old machinery are, as we 
have said, the loss of production, in- 
erease of waste and high upkeep. 

rhe principal advantages of new 
oquipment over the old are. longer 
packages, higher speeds and bigger 
units. 


losses 


Compare the average spinning 
frame of 1906 against a. modern 
frame for spinning, sav 30/1 warp 
varn. The old frame would prob- 
ablv have a 1%” ring, a 6 traverse 
band drive, 200 spindles or less, and 
a front rool speed of 100, with a 


7 x 3% roving bobbin. A modern 


frame would have a 2” ring and 8” 
traverse of 125, with an 8 x 4 roving 
bobbin. 

What do all these improvements 
mean First, 50 per cent more yarn 
on the bobbin. This means a large 
reduction in doffing time, much less 
work for the spoolers, and less knots 
in the warp, which will greatly in- 
crease’ the weaving production. 
Spoolers’ knots are -the greates! 
cause of wap breakage. Besides in- 
creased weaving production the sec- 
onds are materially reduced. All 
these results are obtained by the in- 
creased ring size of the bobbin. 

Then take the tape drive. Ninety 
per cent of the manufacturers 
would demand this today for its uni- 
form build of bobbin and even twist. 

Next consider the increased froni 
roll speed. This is due to the fact 
that the whole machine is better de- 
signed. better balanced, and it is 
impossible to run old equipment to 
its rated speed. 

New machinery in many cases will 
vive a 25 per cent increase in pro- 
duction over equipment which is 20 
years old. This would mean on 30/1 
as much as 15 pounds per spindles 
per year. On a basis of 5 cents per 
pound profit, we would have 75 cents 
per spindle per year, an ample sav- 
ing to pay for the new frames on a 
basis of production alone. 

Consider the size of the modern 
frame, say 276 spindles, against 
2) spindles. Spinning hands are 
usually paid on basis of so much 
per side. They can run 80 sides on 
°76 spindles about as easily as on 
200 spindles, naturally obtaining a 
reduction in direct labor of over 35 
per cent—a very large factor when 
we consider the increased produc- 
tion per frame. 

Another feature 


which we. can 


credit to the larger frames is a re- 
duction in floor space. Only one 
drive and box end is necessary for 
276 spindles instead of one for every 
200 spindies, This means a large 
saving im floor space, as well as a 
saving in power. 

Lastly, take the bigger roving bob- 
bin with perhaps 25 per cent more 
roving. ‘This means much less creel- 
ing and greatly reduced roving 
waste. 


It is pretty obvious from the above 
analysis of just one machine that 
there are grounds for believing that 
new machinery is often a very good 
investment, 


The same analysis which we have 
made on new spinning as opposed to 
old could be carried out for every 
machine in a cotton mill where the 
equipment is over twenty years old. 


Then consider the general ar- 
rangement of the plant and the 
economies which could probably be 
obtained through rearrangement. 
Very few mills today are the same 
size they were originally, and as ad- 
ditions have been made they have 
probably been carried out in what 
seemed the simplest way al the time. 

These additions were made in the 
good old days when manufacturing 
cost were secondary, but we hated 
lo spend a nickel more than was 
necessary fo house machinery. The 
net result is a 50,000 spindle mull 
with two or three picker rooms, card 
rooms, spinning rooms and weave 
rooms, with the cloth room between 
the card room and the spinning, and 
elevators galore running between 
the five or six different levels of the 
mill. 

Common sense tells us that we 
cannot manufacture econemically 
on this basis, but the actual savings 
of a straightway mill over the old 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


shipments. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, & C 


Cc. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. 
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hodge-path are hard to show. 

The savings in a properly laid out 
mill over a poorly arranged one are 
large. They are not only the sav- 
ings in trucking, elevators and labo:. 
There is a large saving in inventory 
of material in process, less waste 
and a big improvement in quality of 
product. 


Who can question but what in the 
present times when we know thal 
there is a productive capacity great- 
iy in excess of requirements, and al! 
the low cost mills are ready to run 
nights on the slightest demand, that 
the mills which can survive are 
those with the most modern ecnomi- 
cal equipment, best arranged to give 
minimum costs to the highest quali- 
ily product? Ali the elements which 
go info the economical production 
of a quality fabric are capable of 
analysis. 

Why not take account of stock al 
ine present time and see what can 
be accomplished by modernizing 
equipment and effecting a more 
economical layout of plant?—Com- 
merece and Finance. 


Lubrication of Spindles 


HE builk of the power required 

to drive a cotton mill is absorb- 
ed in simply giving motion to the 
machinery: the production of the 
machines adds only a comparatively 
small percentage to the power used. 
A stone crusher, for instance. re- 
quires a small power to drive if 
empty, but when crushing stone or 
rock the power necessary represents 
the bulk of the power to be used 
in producing crushed material. Pass- 
ing cotton through any of the ma- 
chines used in a spinning mill adds 
little to the power. A fly frame, 
ring frame, or self-acting mule, if 
tested by a dynamometer, shows 
very little difference in the power 
absorbed between running emply 
and running with full bobbins or 
cops. 


Apart from the power required to 
drive the engine and shafting, the 
remainder is absorbed in overcom- 
ing the resistance to friction of in- 
numerable machines form the great- 
est factor in these bearings. To re- 
duce this friction, a lubricant is 
necessary, so that the choice of a 
suilable lubricant is of considerable 
economic importance m the cost of 
power, wear and tear of machinery, 
and im some other important phases 
of mill management. 


Confining attention for the moment 
‘0 the lubrication of the spindles, it 
can scarcely be denied that the ap- 
plication of oil to the many thous- 
ands of spindles in a mill is done in 
a very rough, careless and hurried 
manner by very indifferent workers. 
A natural consequence is that it is 
usually imperfectly done, and also 
that there may be a waste of oil. 
Owing to the generally very high 
speeds aft which spindles work, a 
quantity of oil is dispersed by cen- 
trifugal foree from the spindle, and 
this in the form of extremely fine 
spray that is practically invisible 
unless carefully observed. This oi! 
either goes into the atmosphere of 
the room and settles ultimately on 
floor, ceiling or machines, where i! 
lies and dries. These items of oil 
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dispersal account for much of the 
accumulation of dust and fly in parts 
of machinery that are carelessly 
operated and carelessly supervised. 

The footstep bearings of flyer 
spindies ought to be capped, and the 
lubricant applied direct to the oil 
cup and not down a portion of the 
spindles; this 1s frequently done in 
order to save the trouble of lifting 
the covers. The lubrication of the 
coliars requires a very minute dose 
of oil, and for this purpose a smal! 
apertured oil can should be used. It 
if no uncommon thing to find tha! 
the “oiler” fails to appreciate sma!! 
holes in oil can spouts, for it means 
a slower job and a more careful one. 
so an early opportunity is usuaily 
laken to break a piece off the can 
spout in order to get a quick and 
generous supply of oil. -It is no 
wonder that the bobbins, which cov- 
er the newly-oiled collars, get soak- 
ed with oil and spoil rovings, es- 
pecially if the faintest sign of a 
crack appears. 


Innumerable methods have been 
tried to cover in the top bearings. 
chiefly to stop oil being splashed up- 
wards on the varn and oil felting, or 
-imilar arrangements have been 
used to stop too copiously a supply 
going through the spindles bearing 
and running, or attempting to run, 
‘flown the spindle blade to the 
wharve and bands. On the ring 
frames an ideal system is in vogue. 
There is an oil reservoir and the 
oil circulates under normal condi- 
lions. Cleaning out and renewing the 
oil after a given period being the 
usual custom. Any escape of 41! 
from ring spindles indicates had 
spindles, putting im too much oil, or 
had supervision. 


There is a peculiar feature to be 


noticed in the lubrication of all 
these high-speed spindles, and even 
fly frame spindles are not free from 
it—viz., surface of that part of the 
spindle that is being lubricated. Al! 
spindles are ground and, whether 
machine band finished in grinding, 
there is formed on the surface of 
the steel blade a miscroscopic screw, 
right or left-hand, according to th: 
direction in whitch the _ finishing 
polishing stroke has been made. Ow- 
ing to the high speed, this screw 
effect tends to force away, up or 
down according to the direction of 
the screw, any oil that comes on to 
the bearing. This clears the hearing 
of ot] for even a film disappears. The 
writer has frequently seen tne oil 
in ring spindles disappear complete- 
lv in a few second, or, on the other 
hand, no oil at all could rise up to 
the top and cireulte. The same thing 
vecurs on the top bearings of mule 
spindles, and it is no uneommon 
thing to find in the mule or ring 
frame hot spots along the spindle 
rail, most of which is due to the 
eause just mentioned. <A_ certain 
angle of light or a magnifving glass 
will show the screw effect of polish- 
ing- To overcome this, it is advis- 
able to see that the spindle has re- 
ceived, at its bearing points, a 
straight finishing polishing and not 
a sliding one. Incidentally, il may 
be mentioned that many of the dif- 
ficulties of hot bearings on engines 
shaftine, ete.. are due to this screw 
effect, due fo grinding and polishing 
the shaft. —The Textile Recorder. 


The Truth About Slubs 


It dwes not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. : 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knitting and weaving is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. | 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
‘utomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Manufacturers and Cotton 
Farmers Should Co-operate 


Contmued from Page 5) 


grades in about the quantities indi- 
cated: 

Seven-eighths inch, 7 per cent, 
70,000 bales; seventh-eighths to one 
inch, 14 per cent, 140,000 bales; one 
inch, 54 per cent, 510,000 bales; one 
to one and one-sixtenth inches 21! 
per cent, 210,000 bales; one and one- 
sixteenth inches, 5 per cent, 50,000 
bales: one and one-eighth inches, 2 
per cent, 20,000 bales. 

This makes a total of one million 
bales. According to the replies re- 
ceived to the questionnaire sent to 
the Georgia cotton manufacturers, 
wpproximately 300,000 of this quan- 
tity were hought outside the State. 
This represents, of course, the long- 
est stapled eoton upon which heavy 
freight charges were of necessity 
paid irrespective of the premium 
which cotton possessed of an extra 
long staple commands on the mar- 
ket. 

Realizing the urgent necessity of 
developing and promulgating a 
more desirable type of upland inch 
staple cotton adapted to general cul- 
tivation throughout the State, the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 
hegan the scientific breeding, selec- 
tion and systematic improvement of 
College No. 1 cotton about fifteen 
years ago. The cultivation of this 
variety as a demonstration of its 
superior adaptability for growth 
under boll weevil conditions was be- 
gun upon ten acres in the Winter- 
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ville community, located in Clark 
county, in 1920. In 1925,, 2,500 acres 
were planted to this strain or more 
than sixty per cent of the cotton 
acreage of the locality in question. 
In 1919, twenty-three varieties were 
being grown in this territory. Now 
there are less than four, and they 
will all yield an inch or better staple. 
Out of this effort, the Winterville 
Pure Seed Association soon develop- 
ed. Mr. H. F. Pittard, ifs president, 
says that the growth of College No. 
1 cotton upon a community basis 
has given Clarke county much de- 
served and acceptable advertising, 
and has added $35,000.00 a year to 
the income of the local farmers. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Pittard, this was en- 
tirely due to the increased yield ob- 
tained from the cultivation of a 
standard variety, the premium of 
from one to three cents obtaimed 
upon -the fine staple it 


possessed, 


and from the sale of the seed for 


planting purposes. 


The practicability of this proposi- 
tion has been shown in several other 
places in this State. We now want 
and need to make it an all-Georgia 
undertaking, thereby standardizing 
the output of staple upland cotton 
in Georgia. Then it will be possible 
for our mills to buy their supplies 
of cotton locally. This will add al 
least ten million dollars a year to 
the wealth of the State, half of 
which would accrue to the welfare 
of our farmers and half to the bene- 
fit of our cotton manufacturing in- 
terests. Surely this is a prize worth 
striving to secure when it can be 
so effectively brought within our 


.the eotton 


grasp, as these facts and figures 

The mill owners and operators, in 
my judgment, can do more to aid in 
demonstrate. 
improving the grade and quality of 
grown in Georgia and 
throughout the South than any 
other agency. Up to the present 
time, it has apparently been thought 
the best policy to purchase cotton 
wherever it could be obtained. No 
doubt the impression exists that 
there is a super-abundance of any 
grade of cotton, and so it is nof 
necessary to take any thought for 
the morrow. This is a mistake, as 
the economic pressure of the pres- 
ent moment and its immediate in- 
lensification as a result of the 
“growing pains’ which cultivation 
is now undergoing amply and con- 
vincingly illustrate. 

Raw materials of a desirable type 
of quality constitute 
the very life blood of any industry. 
Better stapled varieties of cotton 
represent the most urgent need of 
today and tomorrow. They must be 
obtamnable in abundance at a justi- 
fiable cost. To this end, they must 
be grown under conditions that 
favor the maintenance of a uniform 
supply and hence at a fair and rea- 
sonably well stabilized price to the 
farmer and the manufacturer as 
well. 

Judging from the replies received 
from the various mills and remem- 
bering that only a small part of the 
owners thought it worth while to 
fill out the questionnaire, no effort 
worthy of the name is evidently 
being made to encourage the culti- 
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vation of hetter varieties of cotton 
in the localities where the great ma- 


jority of the mills are situated. The 


answer as to “What are you dome 
to help improve the staple of cot- 
ton?” in most cases was “nothing.” 
No doubt it is an emphatic and con- 
clusive answer. But does it evi- 
dence acumen, understanding, or 
sympathetic appreciation or even a 
desire to help mitigate a deplorable 
and intolerable condition? No very 
definite suggestions were made by 
any of the mills as to the coopera- 
tion the Georgia ‘State College of 
Agriculture might properly under- 
take to offer in connection with the 
solution of this problem. Yet, this 
is the only institution in Georgia 
which is attempting to work along 
research and extension lines calcu- 
lated to help in the correction of the 
existing situation. Some of the mill- 
owners said they had advised: the 
farmers to plant better seed. Others 
said that the bankers ought to be 
responsible for the institution of.a 
better seed planting program on the 
part of their patrons. Still others, 
that the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture should, single-handed, 
organize a campaign for seed im- 


provement. Some advised that if 
the farmers were told they were 


losing from five to ten dollars a 
bale that they would grow better 
stapled varieties. These suggestions 
may all be pertinent, but they as 
yet cold propositions and 
must be translated into growing ac- 


storage 


tivities before they will accomplish 
anything of while propor- 
lions for the industry as a whole. 


worth 


HAZLETON 


Have You Dobby Looms? 


—If so you should be weaving 


RAYON 


It is not necessary to buy expensive winding machinery. 


Let us help you get started. The running of our own weave 
plants on fancies enables us to offer valuable assistance to 
— anxious to participate in the increased profits. afforded by 

ayon. 


We are 


prepared to deliver Rayon or Silk in all forms ready for the loom. 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New York Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 


Mills at 


DORRANCETON — 


NANTICOKE, PA. 


| 
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The Georgia State College of Agri- 
multure has been working on prob- 
lems associated with the improve- 
ment of cotton for more than fifteen 
vears. Our efforts have atracted 
but little attention as yet and prac- 
tically no financial support has been 
accorded this undertaking. This is 
a long time in which to have exer- 
cised a consecrated devotion and 
energetic service to a cause which 
has apparently not been appreciated 
at its face vaiue, At last, however, 
we see the dawning of a new day 
and the ushering in of a new era, 
for which we are all profoundly 
thankful, 

\fter all is said and done, we must 
organize an educational campaign 
that will make for the development 
of real constructive, rural leader- 
ship. This is the biggest item of 
all and the least appreciated and 
most neglected unit in the chain 
we are forging for the rehabilitation 
and re-stabilization of our cotton 
industries as a whole. We are 
spinning a million bales of cotton 
in Georgia. May I suggest to this 
association the advisiability of as- 
sessing a charge against each mill 
of from two to three cents a bale 
in proportion to the number of bales 
handled to be collected into the 
treasury of this organization and 
disbursed as follows: 

|. For the promotion of research 
along fundamental lines as it relates 
to the general welfare and advance- 
ment of our cotton industries. 

2. For the distribution of existing 
information through the agency of 
the extension teaching organization 
of our land-grant colleges. 

3. For the setting up and main- 
tenance of scholarships that will en- 
able them to pursue and complete 
a course in a standard agricultural 
college, thereby preparing them- 
selves to become competent seed 
breeders. and community leaders 
These scholarships should only be 
made available to boys who are 
capable of joiming our agricultural 
clubs and who grow an acre or more 
of cotton that will staple an inch or 
better’ in length. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year should be made available for 
the support and furtherance of this 
correlated project. The cost to the 
mills is as nothing compared with 
the ills and abuses from which the 
industry now suffers. It will con- 
stitute the best expenditure of 
money which your organization can 
undertake to make at this particu- 
lar time. You will not only be help- 
ing yourselves, but materially bene- 
iting the State’s primary industry 
and giving the boys an opportunity 
lo discover and find themselves. 
selves. You will also be actively 
aiding in the dissemination of per- 
tinent knowledge already in hand 
that will enable us to materially 
correct many of the untoward con- 
ditions which now prevail upon our 
farms and plantations. Finally, you 
will be promoting the most funda- 
mnental type of researeh as it re- 
lates to our cotton industries. 

his plan is presented with no 
selfish or ulterior motive in view, 
but for the good of the cause. It is 
suggested in the hope that the Geor- 
gla State College of Agriculture may 
be given the funds so sorely needed 
lo capitalize and utilize its latent 
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resources and potentialities in a 
more effective manner for the pro- 
motion of the welfare interests of 
the people of a great commonwealth 
than has ever yet been possible in 
the past. This procedure will tend 
io modify and lessen the tax now 
imposed upon your industry by rea- 
son of the ills from which it suf- 
fers, and it will, in any event, soon 
enable the elimination of losses far 
in excess of the costs involved. |! 
am particularly anxious that the 
cotton. mill men of Georgia should 
take the lead in this great altruistic 
enterprise. Georgia has done several 
things of late that has won for her 
an enviable position in the public 
mind and consciousness of the 
l'nited States. If you will cooperate 
with us and we ean coordinate our 
efforts together along the line sug- 
gested, we can do one of the finest 
pieces of constructive service work 
that has ever been undertaken in 
the history of the South. I[ am ap- 
pealing to your generosity, to your 
patriotism, to your desire to serve, 
and I do not believe you will send 
me away empty-handed. 
Pickard Will Study 
Southern Industry 

Washington, D. C—Edward 
Pickard, chief of the Textile Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, left 
Sunday for an extended tour of the 
South in order to get first-hand in- 
formation of problems of the trade 
in that section. He will visit cities 
in North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana and Texas. 

A similar tour was made by Mr. 
Pickard a year ago, as a result of 
which the Textile Division has been 
able to render improved service to 
fhe manufacturers and merchants 
of textile goods in the Southern ter- 
ritory. His visit this summer will 
serve to check up further on the 
needs of the trade. 

Specific engagements have been 
made for Mr. Pickard at each of the 
cities he will visit. He will consult 
with jobbers and retailers, as well 
as with manufacturers. 


May Hosiery Output Shows 
Decrease 


Washington, D. C—Hosiery pro- 
duction during May was 205,094 
dozen pairs less than during April, 
the figures being in dozen pairs, 4,- 
166.285 and 4,371,379, respectively, 
according fo a comparative sum- 
mary of hosiery production for May 
and April, covering 295 identical 
establishments representing 370 
mills, announced by the Census Bu- 
reau. 

Total production during May, all 
classes, in dozen pairs, was as fol- 
lows: men’s full fashioned, 41,973; 
men's seamless, 1,447,376; women's 
full fashioned, 1,000,787: women’s 
seamless, 890,124; boys’ and misses’ 
373.909: children’s and infants’, 330,- 
740: and athletic and sports, 81,376. 

Orders and stocks during May 
were as follows: Shipments, 4,299,- 
952: finished product on hand at 
end of month, 8,930,000: orders 
hooked during month, 4,156,367: can- 
cellations received during month, 
149.928: unfilled orders on hand at 
end of month, 7,143,044. 


The Passing of the 
Spinner’s Whisk 


The spinner’s whisk has never been satisfactory. For 
one thing its mortality rate was too high. It wouldn't 
stand up under ordinary usage. It was always shedding 
straw into the waste. It broke the yarn too. 


In most modern mills the spinners whisk is passing 
—and its successor is 

the Perkin’s Frame 

Brush No. 350. 


No. 350 Frame Brush. Brush 
part 14” and best grade grey 
mixture horse hair. Hardwood 
handle. 


This brush has been thoroughly tested and approved 
by many Southern mills. 


Its advantages over the old-fashioned whisk are many. 
It does not shed material into the waste. Its useful 
life is several times that of the whisk. It is long 
enough to clean both top and bottom rail at one stroke, 
without interfering with the bobbins. 


By all means write us for prices on the No. 350 Frame 
Brush. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Samples Cheerfully Furnished 


We mean it Do not hesitate to send for whatever size or style of traveler 
you may need or would like to try. We may be able to help you but neither of 
us will ever know unless you give us the opportunity. Let's go! 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


*%) Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Agent Room 615, Third National Bank Bldg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


OE RKINS 
pER* al 
practic 
Brush 
\ \ \ 
i 
Textile ‘ 
Brushes 
A ~ 
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New Tentative Textile Standards 


N submitting its annual report, 

Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials at the 
recent meeting in Atlantic City, 
the committee said in part: 

Committee D-13 submits two new 
tentative standards: 

1. Tentative Specifications for Tol- 
erances and Test Methods for Rayon. 

2. Tentative Specifications for Tol- 
erances and Test Methods for Elec- 
trical Cotton Tapes. 


It is interesting to note in con- 
nection with the proposed Tentative 
Speciiiestions for Tolerances and 
Test Met ; for Rayon that within 


nm period of one year from the time 


the svh.committee on rayon was 
formed, a avite comprehensive ten- 
tative standard for this newest of 
textile fibres, which is a product of 
manufacture, was prepared in a 
form to be submitted for publica- 
tion. This is in part accounted for 
bv the rapid increase .in the con- 
sumption of this product, and by the 
fact that the tentative standard 
rests very largely on the results of 
the experience with one of the old- 
est textile fibres, raw silk, which like 
the rayons is a more or less continu- 
ous thread, not made up of short 
fibres spun together. The supposed 
Tentative Specifications for Toler- 
ances and Test Methods for Electri- 
cal Cotton Tapes is the first concrete 


output of the work of Sub-commit- 
lee XVIII on Narrow Fabrics, and 
indicates very strongly a tendency 
foward a division of the fleld cov- 
ered by this sub-committee. 


Fifteen New Definitions. 


Committee D-13 submits 15 new 
tentative definitions, as given below, 
to become a part of the present Ten- 
tative Definitions of Terms Relating 
to Textile Materials. Committee D-13 
at the suggestion of Sub-committee 
V on Nomenclature and Definitions, 
plans to incorporate these 15 defini- 
tions with those now published as 
tentative in the Tentative Defini- 
tions, include those that are already 
standard, appearing in the Standard 
Specifications for Imperfections and 
Tolerances for Square-woven Tire 
Fabrics and in the Standard Spec:- 
fications for Imperfections and Tol- 
erances for Cord Tire Fabrics. The 
incorporation of all the definitions 
relating to textile in one standard 
will make possible a grouping of the 
definitions that will permit of ready 
reference that is not possible with 
them seattered through several stan- 
dards and tentative standards. 


Definitions of Terms. 


The new tentative definitions of 
terms are as follows: 


Standard Atmosphere. — For the 


purpose of moisture regulation and 
definition, a siandard atmosphere 
shall be an air condition in which 
there is a relative humidity of 65 
per cent at a temperature of 21 de- 
70 degrees F.), 


grees C. 


Condition. — Wherever 
the term “standard condition” is 
used in reference to the moisture 
condition of any textile. material, if 
shall be understood to mean the 
condition of the material when it is 
in) moisture equilibrium with a 
standard atmosphere. 


Standard 


Regain (Moisture Regain). — The 
percentage of moisture present in a 
lextile material calculated on its ab- 
eolute dry weight. 


Standard Regain.-In the case of 
any specific kind of textile fibre, an 
agreed or officially adopted percen'- 
age allowance of moisture added io 
the absolute dry weight of the ma- 
terial to determine its standard 
weight. 


Standard Weight.—In the case of 
a textile material, a weight equal to 


its absolute dry weight plus its 
standard revain. 
Moisture Content. — The terms 


moisture content, or percentage of 
moisture, applied to a textile mate- 
rial, shall mean the percentage of 
moisture present in the material 
calculated on its net weight. 


Yarn.—An assemblage of fibres or 
filaments of animal mineral, or 
vegetable origin, either natural or 
manufactured, twisted or laid to- 
gether forming a strand or group of 
strands for use in weaving, knitting, 
or forming in any manner into tex- 


tile fabrics. 
Cord.—A string or small rope of 
fibrous material made by twisting. 


logether, generally with hard twist, 
several yarns, and used for tying, 
binding, lacing, etc., and weaving or 
laving very heavy fabrics. 
Thread.—A fine cord composed of 
two or more yarns twisted together 
and used for sewing purposes. 
Lea.—The division of a hank 
840 yards) of cotton yarn, 120 yd. 
made up of 80 turns on a standard 
cotton reel. Also a hank of linen 
varn, 300 yd-, and used as the basis 
of the linen yarn count. 
Count.—In the case of cotton yarn, 
the number of 840 vd. hanks contain- 
ed in one pound (avoirdupois 7.000 


grains) of the varn at standard con- 
dition. 
Ends. — The individual weft or 


filling yarns running across the fab- 
ric. 

Gage.—In the case of knit goods, 
the cioseness of the wales, that is, 
the longitudinal row of loops per 
inch, a measure of the fineness of 


(Continued on Page 27) 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L 


Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 


Consisting of 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


Motion) 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE - ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 
§14-§16 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


(With Mechanical or Electric Stop 


4, 
| 
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Boston, Mass.—“A reasonable and 
lawful stabilization in production 
and prices that will be beneficial 
both to the consumer and the pro- 
ducer” is the aim of the cotton man- 
ufacturers in their present move- 
ment for greater co-operation in the 
industry, according to former U. 8. 
Senator Henry F. Lippitt, president 
of Manville-Jenckes Company and 
member of the committee of ten 
which is making plans for the crea- 
tior of a Cotton-Textile Institute. 

“Tt is not possible or desirable to 
abolish price fluctuations,” declared 
Mr. Lippitt in a statement issued 
through the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. “It will be 
heneficial fo all concerned to avoid 
extremes of such fluctuations so tha 
in times of distress prices will not 
be excessively depressed, nor in 
times of prosperity go so high as to 
produce over-development. 

“Our imdustry is going through a 
period of unprecedented storm and 
distress, but it is not necessarily the 
time for hopeless discouragement. 
Wise men do not succumb to their 
troubles. They learn from them and 
go on to greater achievements. 

“The textile industry has not 
reached the limit of its usefulness 
or of its growth. Later on it is go- 
ing to be bigger and better than ever 
hefore but it must be revivified by 
united efforts and modern methods 
We have had too much individual- 
itv and too little co-operation. 

“Cotton manufacturing is carried 
on by a very large number of small 
disconnected units, there being some 
2 000 mills. Whi'e some of these are 
grouped under one management, 1! 
is probably safe to say that there 
are over 1,000 separate organiza- 
tions, the largest of which does not 
control as much as 2 per cent of the 
industry. 

“The product of these units in its 
character and uses is extremely 
diversified, more so probably than in 
any. other manufacturing group. 
The extremes are almost as different 
as though the raw material was iron 
instead of cotton. Their markets 
are controlled by very different con- 
ditions as, for instance, fine lawns, 
damask draperies, sail cloth, duck 
and tobaeco cloth are so unrelated 
that many of them may have good 
or bad business witlieut affecting the 
others. 

“These causes have resulted in 
great lack of co-operation between 
units of the mdustry, which in turn 
produces in times like the present 
fatal price disorganization and cut- 
throat competition. 

“The basis of all remedies must be 
some of the various forms which 
are ineluded under the general 
term of co-operation. There are 
several forms which this can take. 
The remedy will perhaps be found 
in a combination of them. Some of 
them are: 

“First: What is known as open 
price associations, the purpose of 
which is to give fo their members 
information as to the conditions of 
market demand and supply and con- 
sists of the collection and distribu- 
ion of information concerning the 
quantities and prices of sales; un- 
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filled orders in hand; excess stocks 
of merchandise; and quantities be- 
ing produced. 

“Second: Supplementing the trade 
organizations, it might be possible 
(0 establish some form of ‘Exchange’ 
like the Stock Exchange and Cotton 
Exchange, to which there would be 
made daily reports of the quantities 
and prices of all sales of standard 
fabrics made by brokers, this infor- 
mation to be published daily in a 
form that would be available both 
lo producer and consumer, thus 
distributing information that is not 
now available. 

“Third: The establishment of 
group selling. How far this could 
he legally carried or how far it is 
desirable to carry it would be a 
matter for investigation and experi- 
ence, but it would seem to suggest 
a very useful remedy against price 
demoralization if mills making sub- 
stantially the same fabrics could be 
grouped into a few selling units. It 
is reported that some 200 English 
yarn mills are considering uniting 
for this purpose. 

“Fourth: Group management. 
This could take the extreme form of 
actual combination which has heen 
the customary policy in almost all 
manufacturing industries - except 
cotton textiles, or instead of absolute 
mergers of corporate existence, 
units might be grouped under a sin- 
gle supervising management which 
would define general policies of 
merchandising ‘and operation with- 
out in any way. destroving individ- 
ual ownership or control. What has 
been done m baseball and the mov- 
ing picture industry is somewha! 
along these lines. 

“The great diversity of existing 
uses of textile fabrics should no! 
suggest to us that the saturation 
point has been reached but rather 
the possibility of creating new uses 
and expanding old ones, nor should 
we be content with supplying the 
demand of our present markets. The 
possibilities of other outlets both at 
home and abroad should be inten- 
sively studied; these are proper 
fields for co-operation action under- 
taken for the benefit of the industry 
as a whole and with the resulting 
information open to all. 

“The prosperity of many modern 
investments is due to utilization ol 
their pv-products. The textile in- 
dustry has one enormous by-product 
in cotton waste. At recent prices 
of cotton it is tremendously costiy. 
hut it is something to which the in- 
dustry has never paid adequate al- 
tention. Mill managers busy with 
their regular duties are satisfied 
when they dispose of waste on as 
good terme as their competitors do. 
The result is that much raw mate- 
rial is never adequately utilized.”— 


Gossett Gives Scholarships. 


James P. Gossett, prominent mill 
official of Anderson, 8. C€.. and 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, is again 
giving this year 40 scholarships to 
men and women in the opportunity 
schools of Anderson and Erkine 
Colleges. 


Leather Belting For Spinning Frames 
to be economical 


MUST BE 


Extremely flexible, without sacrificing that firmness which lets it 
stand the rub of the shifter fork. 


Tough and Elastic, without being spongy or “stretchy.” 


And, perhaps above all else, must have a surface which will elimi- 
nate excessive slippage and be unaffected by either moisture or 
lubricating oil. 


AKRON 
BRAND 


possesses all these desirable qualities, yet sells at a price no higher 
than you are asked to pay for many hard-finished, “stretchy,” 
slipping belts. 


It is not an experiment, as many progressive Mills have bought 
it during the past five years, and find it just what we claim for 
it 


“The Most Economical Leather Belting for 
High Speed Drives, Over Small Pulleys” 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Akron Belting Company 
AKRON, OHIO 


Incorporated 1885 


Greenville. 8S. C. Birmingham. Ala. 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. O. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 


LACKMER 


OTARY PUMPS 


Capacities from 
3G. P. M. to 600 
G. P. M. hand or 
power operated. 


There’s one to 
fit your require- 
ments. 


District Offices 


284 Peachtree 8t.., 


Indi 
Atlanta, Ga. ndianapolis, Ind Philadelphia, Pa. 


1505 Commerce Blidg., {11 Ferguson B 

709 Title Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh. 
Baltimore, d. 1320 Starks 1616 Pine 8t., 

428 Old South Bidg., Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 429 Broadway. 693 Mission St., 

52 W. Chippewa St. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1103 Plymouth Bide., Stearns-Rogers Manu- 
608 So. Dearborn St., Minneapolis. Minn. facturing Company, 
Chicago, IM. 306 Wells Fargo Bldg.., Denver, Colo. 
1347 Book Bidg., New Orleans, La. Canadian Branch: 
Detroit, Mich. 71 Murray St... London Concrete Ma- 
408 Austin St., New York, N. Y. chinery Company, 
Houston, Texas 904 Real Estate Trust London, Ont. 


4015 Rookwood. 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS (FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 
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Practical Discussions 
By f 


Practical 


Thread Guides. 


Editor: 

What is considered the best form 
of thread guide wires for spinning 
frames? 

Spinner. 


Steel Roll Flutings. 


Editor: 


Please advise an 
paper about 
pitch for 
rolis. Or 
flutings is 


PTV Tk steel 


reader of your 
what is the standard 
flutings on various steel! 
in other words, how many 
there in the circurmfer- 
roltis? Steel. 


Wooden Key for Gears. 


Editor: 


Why are weenien keys used in the 
keyways of the renurs used to propel 
the stripper rolls on nappers. 

I. D. K. 


to Spinner: 
Editor: 


Spiners has asked sort of an out- 
of-way question regarding setting 
rolls off the center. The writer has 
never heard of anybody who would 
set the drafting rolls off the eentre. 
The accompanying sketch shows the 
correct method of setting rolls on 
roving and spinning machinery. 
The top rolls should be set directly 
on the dead centers of the steel 
rolls. The vertical lines thru the 


centres of each pair of the top and 
bottom rolls are shown to be at ex- 
actly right angles to the horizontal 
lines. And the distance between the 
certical lines at either the top or the 
bottom are shown to be at exactly 
the same respective distance apart. 
Also the distance between the two 
vertical lines on either side of the 
set of drafting rolls—front and back 
are shown to be exactly alike. This 
indicates the correct setting of 
drafting rolls. To set them other- 
wise would not give perfect satis- 
faction. Roll Setter. 


Answer to Manufacturer 


Editor: 
To Mfr's. question asking how !o 
soften raw cotton dyed, wil state 


that a good remedy is to use a soft- 
ening oil and spray it on the raw 
stock as if passes through the firs! 
process at the opening room. [If 
there is a bale breaker. this will he 
n good place to spray. 

The spraying oil should be a good 
minerol oil preparation and be sure 
not to use a lubricating oil. It must 
be a softening oil. Nol more than 
one per cent should be used. Care 
must also be taken lo make certain 
that the softening oil is stainless and 


uon-injurious in any way. 
Expert. 
Answer to Erick. 
Editor: 
For sometime the more progres- 


sive spinners have talked this mat- 
ler over among themselves, and if 
has seemed only reasonable to them 
that there should be more considera- 
lion given to this matter by the 
frame makers. There is no doubi 
that a fluling which is about righ! 


for number tens yarn would be 
which must be sapun as fine as 40s 
much too coarse gauged for yarns 
to 60s or tine as GOs to 1008 or more. 
I am glad Erick has brought this 
matter to the attention of this de- 
partment of the Southern ‘Textile 
Bulletin. Let us hear from others 
on this. Progress 


{2 


Answer to “Lieker.” 
Editor: 
Lieker’s question about what 
should be considered good or bad 
runs on cards by ends breaking, is 
an interesting one. Of eourse, this 
depends very much on the kind of 
stock carded. It stands to reason 
that waste stock cheap or poor cot- 
ton, and the best of cotton will very 
a good deal. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to qualify any answer which 
‘an fit this question. 
‘Continued on Page 22) 
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Causes of Bad Spinning 


A series of articles contributed to a Prize Contest on this Subject 


Number Fifty-four 


[ wish to enumerate a few 
rim bad. 

To start with, the frame should have sufficient motive power 
the speed constant. Otherwise there will be an irregular strain on 
varn, making i impossible to fit travelers of proper weight. 

The spindles should be perfectly straigh!, the points as near 
as possible and should be so set that it stands in the center of 
when the rail is at the top or bottom. The bands for 
should be made from roving, hard twisted and tied on 
tension to drive the spindle at calculated ratio of cylinder to whori. If 
bands are too tight, it takes too much power and the frame runs in a jerky 
manner, causing weak places in the yarn. Stack bands make soft yarns 
that are fit for nothing but waste. 

Rings should be of the correct diameter for the yarn being made, other- 
wise undue strain is caused and if is very difficult to get the right traveler 
to carry a doff from start to finish. They should be at right angles {to 
spindles, both lengthwise and crosswise of the ring rail. 

Bobbins should fit the spindles and run perfectly 
bobbins should be 2 inches from the guide wires. When spindles rails are 
too low, it is a hard matter to get the proper traveler to carry a set from 
start to finish. If spindles rails are too high it brings the bobbin too close 
to the guide wire and no traveler can be found to run a doff off. 

The draft is the most important motion of a frame. All gears, from 
front roll to back roll should be the proper pitch, tight on their ective 
studs and rolls the proper depth. The leather rolls should be in perfect 
iine with the steel rolls. All nebs of the cap bars must be kept in perfect 
alignment so that one end of the top roll will net be out of line with the 
steel roll. Bent steel rolls work like eccentrics and cause thick and thin 
places in the yarn. If stirrups and saddles are not propertly adjusted, it will 


things thal will cause spinning frames to 


keep 
the 
perfect 
ihe ring 


driving spindles 
with suffierent 


true. The top of 


res 


cause thick and thin places in the varn. 
Roving guide wires bent or half filed with trash cause varn to be 


stretched. Duil steel rolis will cause a great deal of slipping in drawing of 
the roving and make poor yarn. Rolls must be set to suit the staple of 
cotton you spin, or otherwise you will have cockled yarn or thick and thin 
sarn. The roving traverse should travel as far to the head and foot ends 
of the frame as possible without causing the roving to run oul from the 
rolls. This makes the rolls last longer and gives a good smoo'h yarn. Be 
ever on the watch to prevent the roving traverse from stopping. This wil) 
ruin the rolls and cause cut yarn or thick and thin places. 

Creels should be fixed firmly in place, no loose rods. Keep creels leve! 
and roving skewers just long enough to come two-thirds through top and 
middle boards. If they are too long, they bind with roving on top cree'. If 
they are long enough to come through, the bearing points should be kept 
pointed to prevent stretching the roving- This will also help the roving and 
the running of the spinning by not having too much twist in roving. 

Cleaning the spinning frame is very important and should be done 
with some system, The rolls especially, should be cleaned each day. The 
creels wiped out every other day, rails brushed four times daily, heads and 
rocker arms and foot ends cleaned with mop made of waste. 

Oiling should be done by an intelligent employe. If his wages cost 
more, the mill gains in roll bills and machine supplies. Frames wii! not 
run without great waste in cotton and power unless they are properly oiled 

Steel rolls must straight, flutes sharp and free from nicks. Top rolls 
must be in line with bottom rolis and covered with material to give them 
the proper cushion and drawing power. Guide wires must be free from 
worn places caused by the yarn set in properly with spindle pomls. 

Lifting rods must work freely at top and bottom of stroke. Ail gears 
must be set so you will hear no grinding noise when frames are running. 
Weight lever should be set straight out and not allowed to be down on the 
frame board or locking up the creels. 

With the frames adjusted as above there will be very little trouble 
with the spinning provided you have the roving O. K. and the proper 
humidity. Top and bottom clearers covered properly and cleaned al regu‘ar 
intervals. 

Ayak: 


Number Fifty-five 


I do not expect a prize, but will give a few of my ideas on the causes 
of bad spinning. I will suppose that the carding is running good and mak- 
ing good roving. 

The first thing to do is to look after the humidity and then see if the 
draft and twist are right. If these things are right, see if your rolls are 
set. for the staple of cotton being used. Having checked these points you 
can have poor work. from wern rings, frames out of !ine, spindles in need 
of plumbing; travelers of wrong weight and circle, weight levers resting 
on back board, oilers pouring oil on top rolls when oiling, roving traverse 
rod dwelling at one end, causing rolls to become grooved, getting ol on 
rings when oiling spindles. 

If cylinder journals are worn, it will cause roving to run off of skewer 
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faster than the frame runs and roving will loop through the trumpet and 
cause ends to break or make a lump in the yarn. 

The most common causes of bad spinning I have found are rolls in 
poor condition, oily rolls, spinners not keeping sides clean and insufficient 
humidity. Country. 


Number Fit ifty-six 


If I took charge of a spinning room I wou!'d look for the following 
things to keep the work from running had: 

The roving should not be piled on crecls more than two or three layers, 
or it will fall off and ends come down. Creels should be kept tight, with 
shifting rods working easy, otherwise reving wi'l fall off. If roving skewers 
are not correctly pointed and kep! in porce'ain sleps, work will run bad. 
Roving rods that are rough or splintered and not kept in proper posilion 
will cause trouble. The proper position is about half way tep roving to 
keep down strain on the roving. 

Other causes of bad spinning are roving trumpets choked with fly and 
heing loose; roving traverse not making full stroke, cap bars and rol'er 
nebs not tight, roller nebs worn, rolls not correctly set for stock being used, 
top clearers in bad condition, flannels wearing and not kept on, rolls not 
oiled and cleaned, saddles, stirrups weight levers and wires not uniform in 
size and length and not correctly set, rolls not correctly weighted for 
stock and yarn being made; trying {|o get by with old, worn leather rolls 
that should come out, steel rolls scratched and scarred and that should 
pe refluted, roller stand necks and squares worn, under c'earer weights kept 
so as not to come off [{hrowing the clearcr into the ends and breaking them 
down; thread boards not set correctly between bite of rol’s and top of 
hobbins. 

The following will also cause bad spinning: Thread guides loose and 
not correctly set or worn badly: spindles out of plumb or crooked or 
vibrating because of lack of oil; worn bolsters, or in need of adjustment if 
of the adjustable type: worn bobbins or bobbins that do not fit well: ring 
rails not lined and leveled: lifting rods and bushings worn, causing ring 
rail to vibrate; rings working loose in holder and ho!ders working loose 
in or on rails: ring rails vibrating because of worn cylinder bearings: 
travelers not of right size and cirele for yarn being spun: rings too large 
for yarn being made; traverse {oo long for yarn spun: separators not well 
halanced and in some cases too narrow, the blades working loose and getting 
crooked, causing the traveler to hit the separator breaking the ends down. 

If traveler cleaners are not sel so as to keep travelers clean, or if 
cears are worn, spinning will run bad. Worn cams, especially the heel and 
toe should be watched carefully. Good bands should be used and correctly 
Lied on, as this point is very important to good running spinning. 

Humidity should be carefully watched, as foo much or too little will 
cause bad spinning. 

Too much draft will cause bad running spinning. Spinning frames 
should be kept clean and oiled at all times. Run machinery wi'h the machine 
builders standard speed. With these things followed up by the man. in 
charge and not depending reg cag upon someone else, and the work still 
runs bad, the spinner should take it up with the man making the roving. 

A Pusher. 


Number Fif ty-seven 


In discussing the causes of bad running spinning, there is much that 
can be said and the following is a part of my experience: 

Overseers should be trained to give their job the very best altention, 
keeping the best organization possible. They should have good, efficient 
help; pay close attention to supplies and keep parts on hand at all times to 
repair frames when parts are broken and keep them in good shape, or they 
will have bad running spinning. 

Also, second hands, section men should be trained to watch their jobs 
closely, repairing parts that are broken. 

Doffers should be taught to do good end piecing, not running thread 
too high on the bobbins or lapping the ends. 

Spinners must be taught to stay at their sides and give them their best 
attention, not allowing their rolls to become choked up or large laps on 
lap rollers causes bad spinning. 

Traveler cleaners broken off or bent back allowing lint to gather in 
the travelers will cause the spinning to run bad, as well as mixed and worn 
out travelers or travelers that are too heavy or too light for the number 
of yarn. Square point should be used for coarse yarn and round point for 
fine yarns. The wrong flange of traveler for flange ring or the travelers 
not right cirele for ring will cause trouble. 

Other causes for bad running spinning are: Rings worn rough, out of 
set, too large for number of yarn being spun. Spindles need plumbing; 
pins out of spindles bolsters, allowing spindles to wobble: spindle bolsters 
worn out, throwing spindle out of set; crooked spindles; doffer guards 
broken off spindle base; spindle bases broken and cracked; roving sets out 
of creel boards; roving sets cracked or chipped off, causing roving to break 
pack: roving trumpets worn meshed together, loose or not set properly 
causing ends to run out at side of rolls: roving traverse not working cor- 
rectly, stroke too short causes ridges in the leather roll. Traverse stroke 
too long causes the ends to run out at sides. Roving skewers worn out, 
ends too blunt not allowing roving to move free’y. 

(‘Continued on Page 
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more real weight, greater penetra- 
tion, better breaking strength, Jess 
leom steppage, whiter cloth, trv 


Warp Dressing | 


We will gladly demonstrate these 


features at our expense : 
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CONSULTING 
MANUFACTURERS 


D BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY Y 
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From the Days 
of the High Wheel Bike- 


UCKED away in the heart of Maryland 
is a factory that for half a century has 
been keeping in step with American in- 

dustrial progress. From the days of the “high 
wheeled bike” to the present era of de luxe 
motor cars, this factory has been producing 
quality products—products of the motive sort 

. that have contributed much towards the pleas- 
ure and relaxation of all classes. 


Through successive steps, from the manufac- 
ture of the ancient, high wheeled bicycle, the 
pneumatic tired “two wheeler,” to the produc- 
tion of a present day quality motor car, this 
plant has used T. B. Wood’s Power Transmis- 
sion Appliances. 


Installed years and years ago, Wood’s Products 
are still performing efficiently and satisfactori- 
ly. And they will continue to perform in that 
manner, for Wood’s Power Transmission Appli- 
ances are built to endure. 


When you install Wood’s Cast Iron Hangers and 
Pulleys you assure your factory a life time of 
dependable power transmission performance. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Makers of Power Transmission Appliances Since 1857 


SOUTHE RN BRANCH : 
Greenville, S.C. 


eee Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, 
Flexible Couplings, Fric- 
tion Clutches and the U. G. 
Short Center Belt Contac- 
tor. 
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Laundries Object To Editorial 


UR recent editorial relative to the 

cost of laundry work affecting 

the use of cotton goods has produced 
the following strong protest: 


LAUNDRYOWNERS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Office of General Manager 
La Salle, Il., June 29, 1926. 


Clark Publishing Co.. 
18 West Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. David Clark. 
Gentlemen: 


Inasmuch as textile fabrics have to be 
washed, and particularly cotton fabrics. 
inasmuch as the work of washing them is 
admittedly a great deal harder for women 
than pick and shovel is to a man—and 
inasmuch as there is a right way to wash 
them, which will conserve their wearing 
qualities and their beauty, we trust you 
will not take it amiss when we express 
ourselves as more than mildly surprised at 
your editorial of June 24, entitled, “Laun- 
dries Our Greatest Enemy.” 


What is a dirty shirt worth? It is worth 
absolutely nothing “as is.” Some agency 
has got to clean it. ‘Why should not the 
cleaning agency—if honorable, responsible, 
be just as much esteemed as the manufac- 
turing agency? 


During some fourteen years as secretary 
and general manager of this association, the 
writer has come to be quite philosophic. 

If you have made a true statement about 
laundries, the laundries will suffer—as they 
deserve to suffer. If you have made an 
untrue statement about laundries, it will 
eventually reflect upon vour own editorial 
efficiency and upon the standing of your 
paper 

We are willing, under the circumstances, 
to sit back and await developments, for 
you realize that the temporary effect of 
your editorial, at least, is going to be 
against the laundries among a certain class 
of your readers. 

May we take up your statements in de- 
tail; first, that the advance from $270,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000 in five years in the 
value of the product of laundries is mainly 
due to advanced prices and price agree- 
ments. 

I would be glad to go before any judge 
or jury’ you may designate, and give my 
oath that prices vary for laundry work all 
over this country, depending upon labor 
and overhead costs. I would, at the same 
time, give you my sacred word that laun- 
dry prices of the past several years have, 
if anything, either remained stationary, or 
decreased in many parts of the country, 
notwithstanding greatly increased labor 
costs. At least, they have not increased 
like other prices. 

In the last available official census of 
laundries furnished by the Government in 
1919, copy of which is enclosed, you will 
note that wage earners employed increased 
only from 130,641 in 1914 to 132,369 in 
1919—about 1 1-3 per cent—the wages paid 
increased from $59,471,000 to $92,899,000, 
or about 56 per cent. 

This indicates a greatly increased pro- 
ductive ability and greatly increased indi- 
vidual earnings. 

Take the prevailing price for damp 
wash—something between 17 and 20 
nounds for a dollar. This price has never 
heen any lower than it is now. 

Now please let me ask you a plain ques- 
tion, man to man— 

Would it be a sensible and reasonable 
thine for laundrvowners to deliberately use 
methods that they know would destroy 
their customers’ clothes. and thereby lose 
them the patronage which they spend per- 
fectly good time and money to build up? 

We admit there are poor laundries just as 
there are inferier magazines—but not all 


laundries should be classed as you have 
classed them,—any more than your own 
magazine should be classed in with interior 
products in your own line. 

Now your statement that many women 
are wearing silk and rayon goods today 
because they can be laundered at home— 
far be it from us to even supgest that we 
know anything about “wimmin.” Any 
mere man who professes to do so is merely 
displaying his ignorance. But we have 
more than a suspicion that the ladies wear 
silk and rayon goods because they are 
beautiful to look at and agreeable to the 
touch, besides conveying the pleasant fee! 
ing of being well dressed, which every 
woman loves—not to mention the men. 

Regarding your statement that the con- 
stantly advanced prices in laundry work 
have reduced the wear of cotton, and “can 
be truthfully rated as one of our greatest 
enemies—‘we have already demonstrated 
to vou that laundry prices have by no 
means advanced in the same ratio as the 
prices of other services and products 

I can remember when we used to get 
calico for 5 cents a yard. You can’t any 
more than get a decent cheese cloth for 
twice 5 cents now—and calico, by its new 
name of “percale” costs three or more 
times the old 5 cents the yard. 


Il am going to give you a challenge to 
prove that laundry prices have advanced at 
anything like that ratio—and the same is 
true of other textile fabrics. 

Regarding the final paragraph of your 
editorial—which says that laundries are 
going to make you pay $1,000,000,000 ner 
vear for laundry work—we would certain'v 
say that if the laundry industry could cet 
away with anvthing like that it wo'd 
have to hoodwink the American vublic 
much more successfully than anybedy hs 
ever succeeded in doing. 

= 

It would doubtless be embarrassing for 
you to retract your article, but if vo 
should tell the other side of the storv by 
commenting in your editorial columns non 
the facts set forth in this letter, we feel 
that it would be only a matter of simn'e 
justice and courtesy. 

It occurs to us as a final item of news 
to tell vou in advance that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A. and Denartmen’ 
of Commerce of the U. S. Government are 
interesting themselves in the calline of 
conference of manufacturers, marketers, 
launderers and dry cleaners of textiles, for 
the purpose of ironing out mutual nroh- 
lems. and promoting mutual understand- 
ines. 

Mav we have a word from you? 


Very truly yours, 


W. E. FITCH. 
General Manager. 


Charlotte, N. C.. 
July 8, 1926. 


M. W. E. Fitch, General Manager, 
Laundryowners National Association, 
La Salle, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 


Yours of the 29th to hand and it is very 
evident that you did not carefully read our 
editorial. 

Your letter is evidently based upon the 
idea that we charged the laundries with 
damaging cotton goods, but there was no 
mention of anything of the kind. 

We did state that women are being in- 
fluenced to wear silk and rayon clothing 
because of the very greatly increased cost 
of having cotton clothing laundered. Silk 
and rayon cloth can be washed in a basin 
and after washing, do not require ironing, 
whereas cotton cloth must be ironed after 
washing and usually must be sent to a 
laundry. 

We stated that the increased cost of 
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laundry work caused many women to use 
silk and rayon and thereby reduced the 
demand for cotton goods. 

There is not much room for argument 
about the advance in laundry prices. How 
else has the output of laundries increased 
from $270,000,000 to $500,000,000 in five 
years? 

While we appeciate your writing us and 
we would be glad to withdraw an errone- 
ous statement, we can see no grounds for 
retractint any statement. 

The increased laundry prices, whether 
justified or not, have driven many women 
to wear silk and rayon and such action 
has injured the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry. 


Yours very truly, 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
David Clark, Editor. 


Textile Institute Committee 
Meets July 20 


The National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers issued the fol- 
lowing release on the proposed cot- 
ton textile imstitute: 

“The committee of 10 cotton man- 
ufacturers which represents the in- 
dustry in the movement to obtain 
hetter business through cooperative 
effort, will eomplete tentative plans 
to the formation of a cotton-textile 
institute at a meeting to be held in 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York,Tues- 
day, July 20. Announcement to this 
effect was made by Robert Amory, 
of Boston. and Stuart W. Cramer, 
of Gramerton, of Cramerton, N. C., 
joint chairmen of the committee. 

“Members of this committee have 
completed a study of the situation 
in the industry and will prepare a 
statement containing a recommen- 
dation that a cotton-textile institute 
be ereated as a means of solving 
problems now confronting the man- 
ufaeturers. This statement will be 
presented to the gathering of mill 
men which will convene in New 
York at a date which will be an- 
nounced later. 

“ “The  eotton-textile institute,’ 
declared Robert Amory, will be the 
only organization in the cotton in- 
dustry composed entirely of mill 
executives and beeause of this fact 
it will be the only unit in which the 
mill heads can meet to discuss 
problems and to act upon them im- 
mediately, It will provide the mem- 
bers with statistics on production 
and will give a great deal of infor- 
mation which is now practically un- 
available to the great majority of 
manufacturers. 

“ “We feel that much can be done 
through the textile institute in 
studying the possibilities of devel- 
oping new markets through creating 
new uses for cotton. Cooperation 
on the part of the whole industry 
will make for greater economy both 
in manufacturing and the distribu- 
tion of products. 

“ “The success of the cotton-tex- 
tile institute means greater pros- 
perity for the entire country. Pros- 
perity in the cotton industry means 
steady employment for a vast army 
of workers and will make a better 
economic situation for the millions 
who are indirectly dependent upon 
it for a livelihood. 

“ "The absolute harmony which 
existed at the first meeting of the 
manufacturers at which this subject 
discussed shows that there will be 
united action for the general wel- 
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fare of all. More than 16,000,000 cot- 
ton spindles were represented at the 
gathering of mill men in New York 
June 10 and we are confident that 
at least 75 per cent of all the cotton 
spindles in the United States will 
be represented when the meeting 
is called for action upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee of the 
ereation of a textile institute. ” 


To Advertise Cotton Goods 


At a most largely attended meet- 


‘ing of the Association of Cotton 


Textile Merchants of New York held 
in many months, at its Worth street 
offices, it was voted last Thursday 
lo enter upon a publicity capaign 
of which Ivy T: Lee, industrial 
specialist, will be the moving spirit. 

Mr. Lee is in charge of the L. R. 
T. Cement Association, Copper As- 
ociation and other large industrial 
units engaged in the public presen- 
tation of their affairs through vari- 
ous channels. 

The official statement issued by 
the textile merchants reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Anouncement was made that the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York will undertake 
an experimental research program 
with a view to developing for the 
information of the public and the 
industry itself the facts about the 
industry's position from the stand- 
point of production, distribution 
and consumption of cotton goods.” 

At an association meeting held the 
members confirmed the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to su- 
pervise and direct the research and 
investigation necessary to carry out 
the proposed program. The asso- 
ciation also authorized a_ special! 
appropriation for the same purpose. 

The committee includes: Bertram 
H. Borden, of M. C. D. Borden & 
Sons, Inc., chairman; William D. 
Judson, of Parker, Wilder & Co.: 
Floyd Jefferson, of Hunter Manu- 
facturing & Commission Company: 
Leavelle McCampbell, of MeCamp- 
bell department, Harding, Tilton & 
Co.; Gerrish H. Milliken, of Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co., Ine. 

Conferences looking to the engag- 
ment of Mr. Lee have been in pro- 
gress for a week or more and it was 
finally decided to try out sugges- 
tions made, if the members approve 
the action of the executive com- 
mittee. Manufacturers have been 
urging some such plan for the in- 
dustry, and as the initial expense 
will be of little consequence it was 
soon assured that the trade is ready 
to support anything within reason 
for trial purposes. 

President William D. Judson, pre- 
sided and among those present were 
Malcolm Whitman, a past president, 
Charles E. Lord, of Galey & Lord. 
George Nichols and Thomas Slo- 
cum of Minot, Hopper & Co. Mr. 
Taylor of Taylor, Clapp & Beall, Mr. 
Cronkhite, also a past president, 
Clarence Guggenheim of Cone E-- 
port & Commission Co., Mr. Walsh 
of Woodward, Baldwin & Co. Mr. 
Adam, senior in American Bleached 


Valdosta, Ga—The annual barbe- 
cue for the operatives of the Strick- 
land Cotton Mills, at Pemberton, 
near Valdosta, was staged last week. 
Goods Co., and many others. 
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Some great man or other said, “Get 


the hard job out of the way first. The 
rest will be easy.” 


That’s the principle on which La- 
dew asks you to test Ladew Belting 


on the toughest assignment you can 
give it. 


Some of the things that Ladew 
Belts have done are told in picture 
and short story in the Ladew “Proof 
Book.” Send for a copy. 


EDW. R. LA 1) kK W CO., Inc. 


29 Murray St., New York City 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Since 1835 
Branches 


Atianta, Ga. Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelphia Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book” and full in- 
formation about Ladew Leather Belting. 
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MINA ESOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


| 


NEDRASHA 


KANSAS 


GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 
OF 


pi sconain 


WHEAT CENTER 
of us 


OATS ER 
oF 


CORN CENTER 
\ OF us 


MISSOURI 


* 


CENTER OF FARM 
PRODUCTION OF U.S. 


ZINE 
ENTER OF US TENNESSEE 
= 
OKLAHOMA > 
© 
TIXAS 
A 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
located on the Mobile and Ohio Rail Road have the combined advantages of 


southeru 
power incident to the 


Accurate and complete information with regard to the ! 


to you will be gladly 


E. L. Robison 


labor conditions, healthful) climate, proximity to the purchasing 


centers of farm production, and cheap electric power. 


ty that appeais 
furnished. Write 
, General Livestock and Industrial Agent 


MOBILE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD COMPANY 


Louis, Mo. 


Loom Drop 


Wires 


GREIST 


THE GREIST MFG. CO. 


J 


Coppered 
Nickel Plated 
Rust Proof 


FREE FROM BURRS 


Ask us for a quotation 


Southern Representative 


James McCabe 
Box 573, Greenville, S. C. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Other causes are: Guide wire worn rough, allowing ends to hang up 
in them; guide wires not set over top of spindle; guide wires finger board 
not sel right distance from top of spindle; base rail not set right, grvine 
loo much distance or too close to finger board; ring rails not level needing 
adjustment; flutes worn out in steel rolls need refluting; crooked steel rolls; 
steel roll stands worn need bushing; steel roll necks worn need renecking; 
steel roll cut from lap up of roving; bad top leather ro‘ls in frame; leather 
rolis not put in correctly, allowing lap to run against stee! roll; dirty leather 
rolls with ends choked up with lumps; badly fitted bobbins; ends of bobbins 
rough needing shellacing, catches ends; bobbins stopped up thread on 
spindles causes high bobbins; top clearers not good, cots off or worn slick, 
allowing clearer waste to drop down through the rolls; frames need relining 
and releveling; stirrup lever resting on back board not giving proper weight 
on top rolls; stirrups crooked, rubbing against steel rolis nol allowing 
proper weight on rolls; top saddles not put in correctly; pulleys worn ou! 
balance out causing frame too much variation; broken tooth draft gears, 
teeth broken out of twist gear; draft gears mixed on the frame; wrong 
twist gear on. 

Bad work also results from rolls not set correctly for staple of cotton. 
Yarn running too light or too heavy for speed and travelers. Right amount 
of twist not being put in the yarn; yarn with too slack (twist: singlings in 
the roving; roving with doublings in it; twist too weak in the roving causing 
it to break back in the creel; too much twist in the roving not allowing il to 
be drawn out as should be. Hard ends, slugs and lumps in the reving: bad 
lap rollers crooked or not running, cloth worn off causing «nds to fly from 
one to the other; frames not properly cleaned up- ‘There should be a set 
time for cleaning all parts of same, also for oiling the parts; separators 
broken off, allowing ends to slash together; separators loose and out of 
line; lifting rods crooked or rough not allowing traverse to work freely; 
bands not evenly made and properly tied on; cylinder speed too high for 
front roll; humidity not right in the room. This should be about 65 wel 
and 75 dry as near as possible; lint and oily waste gathering under spind!es 
whorls. 

S- M, 


Number Fifty-eight 


I give be!ow some of the causes of bad spinning, inferior yarns, loss of 
production and dissatisfied help and some reminders to prevent such .con- 
aitions. 

Where white waste is reworked, be sure to have all top clearer waste 
taken out separately. If this gets in your work, it 8 sure to run bad. 

Ends running slack on fly frames, with tenders taking up on them al 
different mtervals causes stretched roving and weak places in the yarn and 
bad running work. 

Draft gears slipping at intervals on fly frames making thin places in 
roving will cause bad work. Tension too light or to oslack on fly frames, 
singling and doubling; draft too long, variation in weights of roving cause 
bad running work. If insufficient roving is put on bobbins, they have to 
ve ereeled too often. 

Rolls not properly oiled cause thin places and gouts in roving. Use 
of air pipe or flop rag to clean fly frames causes gouts in roving and if they 
get through trumpet guides on spinning frames, ends will come down. 

Rolls on spinning should be oiled twice each week, front saddles ai 
icast Lhree times a week, once daily will not hurt. 

Spindles should be oiled every two weeks if using bolsters with wicks 
‘r each week if using plain bolsters. About one quart of kerosene to each 
gallon of spindle oil will keep spindles from gumming wp. 

Leather rolls should be picked once per day, steel rolls at least once 
each week, roving cleaned daily, stands kept cleaned and picked at least 
twice a week. 

Broken roving steps in spinning creels, levers resting on creel boards, 
threads on spindle bases cause loss of Lwist and bad running work. Vibrat- 
ing pulleys on cylinders, steel roll necks worn; worn draft or stud gears, 
stud gears not properly set and oiled will cause bad work. Chokes on 
spindle blades will cause tangled yarn, loss of production and bad running 
work. 


Do not have speed too high, as it will only cause bad work and loss of 
production. Experiment with roll setting to get best resulis for stock 
being used and to get average breaking strength. Keep humidity as nearly 
uniform as possible. Some rooms require more humidity than others, owing 
to stock being used or location of room. 

To get best results on filling wind traverse, run traverse up fast and 
down slow.. You can use lighter travelers in this way and not cause weak 
places in the yarn. Be sure to watch travelers. Do not have them too light 
or too heavy. Take out all vibrating spindles. Keen yarns as near numbers 
us possible. Keep frames, floor and everything in general as-clean as 
possible. Do not have draft too long or too short. 

Have belts cleaned and greased at least once each week to keep them 
irom slipping. Keep all old roving run up. A good rule, if possible to do so, 
is to just lay one line of roving on top of frames. In this way new roving 
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will not be put on with old roving and wil! result in fresh stock on frames al 
all times. 

Where there is much changing to be done, stay ahead of your job, 
gelting everything ready so when the time comes you can change without 
any undue loss of time. Keep frames doffed and running, as lost time is 
never regained. 

Have spindles phambed, steel rolls scrubbed, frames lined and leveled 
al least once eavh year. 

Give all instruction in a clear straight manner and be sure they are 
understood. Watch the little things, the big things will take care of Ueimn- 
selves. Treat and speak |o others as you would wish to be sponken to. Do 
not make false promises. If you make a mistake, be man enough to adinit tt. 

Carry out all instructions from your superiors, no matter how hard 
they appear. This is what you are being paid for. 

Do nol make the same mistake twice. Get the help on your side aid 
not agains! you. No matier how much you know. you cannot run any job 
by yourself, 

Paceinaker. 


Number Fifty-nine 


In regard to bad spinning, will say that 1 do not know a great deal 
about the card room, bul if I were to take charge of a spinning room where 
the work was running bad, [| would find out how high the cards were 
speeded. tL would not think | was iaking too much authorily m learning 
this. Li the cards are running too fast, it will cause bad running work in 
the spinning room. Singlings on the drawing frames will cause the ends 
lo break down. Roving too coarse and draft too long in the spinning room 
will cause bad work. Worns necks, worn and vibrating rolls cause bad 
work. Levers riding back board is another troub.e. Bolsters oul. of adjust- 
ment is worse than anything | can mention. Frames out of line and not 
level cause bad spinning. Spindles out of plumb call for work by a good 
overhauler. Guide wires not set to spmdles will cause bad work. 

If belt head cylinder bearings are worn out and shaking, they will jar 
bases oul of plumb and shake the whole frame out of line. Travelers too 
light or too heavy will cause bad running work. Traveler rings worn oul, 
or rings too large for fine work will cause bad work. Uneven leather rolls, 
with one cot larger than another is another cause of poor work. Dry leather 
rolls cause roving to run out at the side and make bad work. If you do nol 
change travelers often enough, bad work will result. If lifting rod collar 
is too large for lifting rod, the roll will shake and make bad work. 

In time, the stirrups will get bent, caused from vibrating rolls and 
will make cockled yarn and work will run bad. If wack saddles get turned 
around bad work will follow. Poor leather rolls will make cockled yarn 
and bad work. If steel rolls are cut with a knife or scarred with a steel) 
wire, it will cause thread laps and bad work. A good section man will take 
good care of the steel rolls and keep stirrups straight and saddles im good 
shape. 

Keep all paris of frame clean. Dirty work will cause bad spinning. 
Dirty steel rolls stands and dirty leather rolls give bad results. If 1 were 
to take charge of a spinning room where work was running bad, I wouid 
start in the card room and go ciear through the spinning room and I believe 
I could straighten it out- There are many other things that can make bad 
work, but 1 will let some one else thresh- them out. 

G. O, 8. 


Number Sixty 


Bad running spinning will cause low production, high costs, poor 
quality, excessive wasle, excessive power consumption, poor sanitary con- 
ditions and dissatisfied help, all these being detrimental to any mull. 

If I were to take charge of a spinning room where such conditions 
prevailed my first step would be to investigate and locate the causes and 
figure out plans to eliminate them. First, by being a man, both on and off 
the job and getling the cooperation of everyone from president of the mil! 
lo sweeper. Then I would gel my second hands and section men together 
and make it clear to them that my orders would all be issued to seeond 
hand and I would see that they were carried out. I would see that spinners 
were not put on more work than they could handle, for if they are over- 
loaded good results cannot be obtained. 

I would impress upon the the minds of ail under my charge that cleanli- 
hess, good oiling and good running work are the lifeblood of spinning. | 
would see that the shafting was iined and leveled, cleaned and oiled once 
per week. Then I would examine all belts, see that all slack belts were 
taken up, that no belts were tight enough to injure bearings. I would then 
have machinery overhauled, such as lined and leveled, set ring rails to 
spindle rails, level ring rails lengthwise and crosswise. Then balance 
lraverse and see that lifting rods worked well. Take out steel rolls and 
have them cleaned. Look for burrs, bad necks and loose joints, ete. Bad 
necks in rolls cause uneven yarn. If necks were in good condition and all 
joints tight, I would reverse the rolls from right to left. This wil! put 
sharp side of flute to draw roving and give good results. Keep top rolls 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


If 


Your Competitor is not 
equipped with 


URO 


It is a terrible handicap. Perhaps they are / 


spending thousands of dollars in 


advertising. 


Are you in the same position? 


Our catalog will show the way out. 


Puro Sanitary 


Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Go Slow About Orders 


NE of the saddest experiences in 
cotton. manufacturing is to find 
your mill sold ahead at no profit 
when orders can be obtained at sub- 
stantial profits. Unfortunately very 
many have had that experience. 
Unless all signs are in error we 
are almost at the end of the period 
of depression and there is evidence 
that shrewd buyers are well aware 
of that fact, for large orders for 
varns have been placed and a mar- 
ket report states that the turn-over 
in print cloth and sheetings on one 
day last week was the largest of any 
day since November 25 of last year. 


If buyers are securing goods it 
means that mills are booking the 


business and many of them are go- 
ing to realize later that better prices 
could be obtained by waiting. 

After a long, lean period, there isa 
great temptation to sell the output 
of the mill and many a mill has 
under such conditions placed itself 
where it must remain on a no profit 
basis for many additional months. 

Cotton is now below the cost of 
production, and while there are in- 
dications of lower prices, there is no 
assurance of same and, with any 
revival of business, goods and yarns 
should sell above present prices 
even if cotton went to 12 cents, 

When the buying began, at about 
‘his time last year, there were enor- 
mous stocks of goods and yarns, but 
today stocks are below normal and a 
buying movement equal to that of 
year would quickly advance 
prices. 

One of the most conservative col- 
ton manufacturers in the South re- 
cently stated that he expected an 
active business by September and 
that he thought next year would be 
one of the best that the industry oas 
seen and many other men have 
made similar predictions. 


last 


The buyers are always in closer 
touch with the situation than the 
mills and every one of them is 
watching developments with a view 
of buying large quantities of goods 
at the bottom. 

When such buyers enter the mar- 


ket they are very insistent upon 
their orders being filled and the 
commission houses are often per- 


suaded to encourage the sales. 

We would prefer to see the pres- 
ent curtailment continue through 
August, but if sales for full time 
operation are made they should be 
limited to a short period ahead. 

Go slow about booking orders or 
you are liable to be still running on 
a no profit basis when other mills 
are making handsome margins. 


One Bright Spot 
HE one bright spot, to us, in the 
present low price cotton sifua- 
tion is the fact that it will wreck the 
efforts being made to grow cotton in 
South Africa and other strange 
places. 

When Arno Pearse and 
British textile leaders were in this 
country a few years ago, they 
painted a rosy picture of the things 
that they said would be accomplish- 
ed by the British Cotton Growing 
Association but, we told them, that 
it would require only one big yield 
in the United States with its result- 
ant low price, to wreck their plans. 

With cotton at from 30 to 40 cents 
the British Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation could in time bring some 
new cotton areas to a no loss basis 
but with cotton at 16 cents every 
new area that has been planted must 
face a severe loss in raising and 
marketing cotton. 

The present low price will termi- 
nate most of the plans for expand- 
ing the growing of cotton, for it is 


other 


now realized that the United States 
can supply all the American type 
cotton needed and will at times 
produce it in such large amounts as 
to force the price below the cost of 
production here and far below the 
lowest possible cost of production in 
the new areas. 


The Laundryowners 
in this i#sue we are 
publishing a letter from the 
Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion, together with our reply. 

The letter shows their fine organi- 
zation and their machimery for the 
protection of their industry. 

They set a fine example for the 
textile industry to follow. Through 
their organized efforts they are on 
a basis of steady profits. 


Who Named Cotton? 


N answer to an inquiry relative to 

the origin of the word cotton, 

the editor of Fibre and Fabric gives 
ihe following answer: 


“The Sanskrit word ‘Karpasa-i’ is gener- 
ally believed to have been the first name 
given to the plant and this was translated 
into English to mean ‘cotton.’ In Greek 
and Latin the plant was called ‘karpasos’ 
and ‘carbasus,’ respectively, but its original 
meaning was Spanish flax. The earliest 
mention of this fibre appears to be in the 
Asvalayana Scrauta (about 800 B. C.) 
where the material is contrasted with silk 
and hemp as that of which was made the 
sacred thread of the Brahman. It is sup- 
posed that the word ‘cotton’ was really 
borrowed from India.” 


Competitive Accounts 


HE Wool and Cotton. Reporter in 

a front page editorial entitled, 
“Bad Business,” very severely but 
rightly condemns the commission 
houses for the practice of handling 
aceounts of mills making duplicate 
lines. 

The anxiety to handle a large 
volume of business has led some 
commission houses to accept dupli- 
cate and competing accounts, but 
even in the commission houses it is 
recognized that it is not a correct 
practice. 

We hope to see many of the 
duplicate accounts eliminated with- 
in a reasonable length of time. 


An Appeal for More Clothes 


WRITER in “The Spinner,” pub- 

lished by Pacific Mills, Colum- 
bia, S. C., has expressed in the fol- 
lowing verse, the wail against the 
scant use ef cotton goods: 


‘Backward, turn backward, O time in your 
flight, 

Give us a maiden with skirts not so tight; 

Give us a girl, whose charms many or few, 

Are not exposed by much peek-a-boo. 

Give us a maiden, no matter what age, 

Who won't use the street for a vaudeville 
stage; 

Give us a girl not so sharply in view, 

Dress her in skirts that the sun wont shine 
through.” 


If there are any mill poets that 
wish to compete with the above we 
will be glad to have their effusions. 
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One County With Smaller 
Crop 


USSLAN cotton production during 

the current season is expected 
Lo be about 800,000 bales, 6 per cent 
less than that of last year, according 
to an estimate received at the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the 
International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. 


Apparently Russia is the only 
large producer of cotton that is 


faced with reduced crop prospects. 


Foreign Styles 
IBRE AND FABRIC very truth- 


fully says, in discussing the 
effort to re-establish cotton goods: 


“We cannot influence the stvle makers in 
this country because they have no especia! 
standing at home or abroad. If our man- 
ufacturers would use themselves and in 
their families, exclusively American styled 
and American made fabrics there would he 
a great step forward in establishing Ameri- 
can styles that would lead the world.” 


Abundant Textile Materials 
HE New 
week: 


York Journal said last 


“War time scarcity in textile raw mate- 
rials is now in the discard. A cotton crop 
of 16,000,000 bales or over, a jute crop of 
11,800,000 bales, a silk shipment to the - 
United States, to June 30, of 411,000 bales, 
twice pre-war figure, plenty of wool, and 
an abundance of flax, are all in sight or 
here. 


They failed to mention that 
production and imports of 
have increased very rapidly. 

The next move must be 
curtailment of the 
textile raw materials. 


the 
rayon 


for the 
production of 


Southern Textile 
Association 


ITH one of the most interesting 


programs in its. history, the 
the Southern Textile Association 
will hold its annual meeting at 
Tybee Island, Ga., on Friday and 
Saturday of this week. Secretary 
F. Gordon Cobb stated that indica- 
lions were that the attendance 


would be unusually large and a very 
successful meeting is anticipated. 

The Southern Textile Association 
has been growing steadily in in- 
fluence and value and in real, prac- 
tical service to its members and the 
industry as a whole in recent years. 
The research work that is being 
earried on is being reflected in the 
increased efficiency in Southern 
mills, 

The Association, for the past year, 
has been paying special attention to 
standardization work and is working 
out a of standards for mil! 
operations that will prove of great 
benefit. Officials of the Association 
believe that it is entirely practical 
for mills making the same class of 
goods to have certain standards that 
should give maximum results in all 
plants. 

Tybee Island is an extremely at- 
tractive resort and we believe that 
the meeting there will prove highly 
enjoyable to all those who attend. 


set 
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Bobbins 


<x. W. Dobbins is now manager of 
ithe Bremen Looms, Bremen, Ga. 


S. H. Jordan has resigned as night 
overseer Of weaving at, the KE. M. 
Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


G. J. Jerigan is now superimien- 
dent- of the Boylston-Crown Mills, 
Dalton, Ga. 


E. V. Hobbs has become superin- 
tendent of the Leaksville Cotton 
Mills, Leaksville, N. C. 


J. W. Smith has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving at the 
Bremen Looms, Bremen, Ga. 


Oo. D. Ott. of Griffin, Ga. is now 
grinding cards at the Palmetto Cot- 
ton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 


C. B. Hicks has been promoted to 
second hand im No. 4 carding at the 
Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C. 


Eugene Mason has been promoted 
from loom fixer to overseer weaving 
at the Pell City Cotton Mills, Pell 
City, Ala. 


V. B- Hill has been promoted to 
second hand in spinning at the Grif- 
fin Manufacturing Company, Griffin, 
Ga. 


N. F. Canupp has been promoted 
from overseer weaving to superin- 
tendent of the Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. 


J. J. Bates has resigned as night 
overseer spinning at the Marion 
Manufacturing Company, Marion, N. 
C. 


R. P. Jackson, superintendent of 
the Blacksburg Spinning Mills, 
Blacksburg, S. €., has returned from 
a visit to Washington, D. C. 


W. B. Stewart has. been promoted 
from. second hand to overseer of 
No. 2 weaving at the Lancaster Cot- 
ton ‘Mills, Lancaster, 8. C. 


G. M. Gadford has been promoted 
from second hand on day run to 
night overseer spinning. at the 
Marion Manufacturing Company, 
Marion, N. C, 


R. A. Moore, of Henrietta, N. C., 
has become second hand in spinning 
at the Marion Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Marion, N. C. 


R. M. Painter has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Lenoir Cot- 
ton Mills, Lenoir, N. €., to become 
superintendent of the Monroe Mills 
Company, Monroe, N. G. 


A. H. Walker has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. to 
accept a similar position with the 
Glenn-Lowry plant of the same 
company, at Whitmire, 8S. C. 


R. R, Stovall has resigned as over- 
seer finishing and shipping at the 
Pilot Division of the Gonsolidated 
Textile Corp., Raleigh, N. €., to be- 
come overseer spooling, warping, 
beaming and slashing at the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro. N. C. 


A. E. MeKay has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Brown Manu- 
facturing Company, Concord, N. C. 


Dr. W. C. Hamriek, mill president 
of Gaffney, 8. C., has returned from 
a business trip to Texas. 


H. D. Barrett has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Cannon 
Manufacturing Company, York, 8. C., 
lo accept a similar position at the 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, 8.. CG. 


* 

T. 5. Ghent has resigned as night 

spinner at the Areade Mills, Rock 

Hill, 8. €., to become overseer spin- 

ning at the Cannon Manufacturing 
Company, York, 8. C. 


A. E. Ledyard has resigned as 
president and treasurer of the Au- 
tauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala.., 
and the Montalla Manufacturing 
Company, Montgomery, Ala. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr.. has resigned as 
superintendent of the Cascade Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C., and accepted a 
similar position at the Aileen Mills, 
Biscoe, N. C. 


BK. M. Hughes, formerly director of 
the band-at the Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C-, has accepted a similar 
position with the Oakland Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, S. C. 


H. E. Beattie has resigned as sec- 
ond hand m weaving at the High 
Shoals plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
Co., High Shoals, N. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Savona 
Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, addressed the 
Rotary Club at Danville, Va., on 
Tuesday. His subject was “The 
Relationship Between Employer and 
Employee.” He also visited the Dan 
River and Riverside Cotton Mills. 


L. H. Beck has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Griffin Manufac- 
turing Company, Griffin, Ga., to be- 
eome president and manager of the 
Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, 
Ala., and the Montalla Manufactur- 
ing Company, Montgomery, Ala. 


Sam Mims Could Not Find His Lot. 


S. W. Mimms went up to Lake 
Lanier to look at a lot he had re- 
cently purchased, but upon arriving 
there, found that the dam had bro- 
ken and his lot moved to Charles- 
ton—The Spindle, Columbia, C. 


Alabama Mills Sold to Hessleins. 

Montgomery, Ala.—I'wo Alabama 
eotton mills valued at $41,000,000, 
have been sold to E. J. Hesslein and 
associates of New York, it was an- 
nounced here. One of the mills the 
Autauga Cotton Mill, located at 
Prattsville, was sold outright, while 
the New York mterests acquired a 
eontrolling interest in the Montalla 
Manufacturing Company, of Mont- 
gomery. 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


REPAIRERS and OVERHAULERS 
of COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


We must meet the demands of the cotton 
mills. We go to your mill, hunt out the ills 
and weakness in your machinery, overcome 
these troubles, repair the defective parts, 
increase the production and prolong the life 
of your machines. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. HUTCHINS 
Vv. Pres. and Secy. 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 
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The Elberton UCot- 


Elberton, Ga. 


ton Mills contemplate changing 
their present dye house imto a 
bleaching and finishing plant for 
toweling. 


Shelby, N. (C.—Headquarters of 
the Chickasaw Thread Company, 
have been moved from Memphis, 
Tenn., to this place. The business 
is operated by Fred Dean and a Mr. 
Turner. 

Greenville, 8. C.—The working 
schedule of the American Spinning 
Company, has been reduced to forty 
hours per week according to an- 
nouncement by J. H. Morgan, presi- 
dent. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The new addi- 
tion to the Magnet Knitting Mills, 
at Clinton, near Knoxville, will soon 
be in full operation with its 16 full- 
fashioned machines. Eight of the 
machines have been received and 
assembled under the supervision of 
William Allen, Philadelphia. 

Huntsville, Ala. — Several Hunts- 
ville cotton mills are now operating 
on short time, including the Merri- 
mack and Huntsville, Dallas and 
Lowe mills are running on a four- 
days-a-week schedule and the Lin- 
ecoln and Margaret Mills are still 
operating on full time. 


Conover, N. C.—The Yount Cotton 
Mill was almost totally wrecked 
during a tornado here. Almost the 
entire roof on the south end of. the 
building was blown off and about 
half of the second story walls were 
blown in on the machinery on the 
second floor. All of the cards and 
much of the spinning machinery 
were completely demolished and a 
large amount of stored yarn was 
damaged by heavy rains that ac- 
companied the wind storm. Ma- 
chinery and stock on the first floor 
were also badly damaged by water. 

No estimate of the loss .has been 
made, J. P. Yount stated, but it is 
believed to amount to about $75,000. 
Work of clearing away the debris 
and repairing the building for new 
equipment has already been started. 
No tornado insurance was carried. 


Shelbyville, Tenn.—Extensive im- 


provements and additions to the 
Sylvan Cotton Mills, which have 
heen reorganized and named the 


Shelbyville Mills, are almost com- 
pleted. It is estimated that 1,000 
people will be employed in the plant 


for the manufacture of cotton 
cloths and silks. 
The mill village, which is two 


miles west of this place and under 
new management, has undergone 
considerable improvements. The 
mill buildings have been enlarged, 
new machinery and all modern 
equipment have been installed and 
a water and sewerage system laid 
for the entire village. The new com- 
pany has a capital stock of $1,250,- 
000. 


MILL NEWS 


Burlington, N. C.—The E. M. Holl 
Piaid Mills have discontinued nighl 
operations. 

LaGrange, Ga.—The Hillside Cot- 
ton Mills have purchased additional! 
opening machinery from the Saco- 
Lowell Shops and 300 dobby looms 
from the Stafford Company. They 
will install the looms in the base- 
ment and manufacture moleskins. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Construction of 
the mill building for the knitting 
plant of Gardiner and Wearing 5So., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., which will be 
moved here, as noted, will. be start- 
ed within a short time. An agree- 
ment between the local Chamber of 
Commerce and the mill company, 
governing the conditions under 
which the plant will be moved, was 
signed last week. 


Florence, Ala. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


419 S. Main St. 


ECONOMICAL, TROUBLE-FREE 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
AMERICA—Regular Cemented Belting 


NIAGARA—wWater Proof Belting 
JOBECO—Special Leather Belting 


Better Belting at Better Prices 
Belting Service 


Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 


Distributors for Johnson Belting Co. 


Greenville, S. C. 


LA SOIE DE 


“SERIS” 
Artificial Schappe 


ARTIFICIAL STRAW 


59 Pearl St., New York City 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON ( Viscose) 


DAILY OUTPUT 50,000 Ibs. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS U. 5. A. 


ASIAM, Inc. 


CHATILLON 


“CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Wool 


ARTIFICIAL HORSEHAIR 


Whitehall 8572-8389 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. CG. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real HBstate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Bstates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietia Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


Genera! Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detall Plans 


Supervision of Landsca and 
Engineering 


Thursday, July 15, 1926. 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C._—W. Luns- 
ford Long, vice-president of the 
Rosemary Manufacturing Company 
and the Roanoke Mills Co., was nam- 
ed president of the Rosemary and 
treasurer and manager of the Roa- 
noke, succeeding the late S. F. Pat- 
terson. 

He has been vice-president of the 
two mills for several years. Com- 
bined valuation of the property is 
$11,000,000. Mr. Long is a lawyer 
and a former member of the State 
legisiature. 

Anderson, 8. C.—The first of three 
units of the machinery of the Lad- 
lassie Mills, one of the Gossett chain 
of textile manufactories and located 
near the Toxaway plant, southeast 
of here began operation on Monday, 
when 100 looms began to. turn. 
Samuel H. Lander, president of the 
Ladiassie Mills, stated that it would 
probably be around August 1 be- 
fore the entire mill will be in opera- 
tion. 

The manufacture of Ladlassie 
cloth, made famous by the Brogon 
Mills, was suspended when the sale 
of the Brogon interests was made to 
the Appleton Company, of Lowell, 
Mass. The reserve stock of Lad- 
lassie cloth has been supplying the 
trade during the last few months. 


Greenville, S. C—Thomas Mar- 
chent, president of the Victor-Mona- 
ghan Co. authorized the statement 
that the mills of his company were 
definitely continuing 25 per cent 
curtailment, and that, in some of the 
companys plants this approximate 
closer to 30 per cent. The proced- 
ure of the curtailment, however, has 
been changed. This is what has 
given rise to the misconstruction 
placed on the notice of the changed 
operating schedule which the 
Victor-Monaghan Mills posted this 
week. 

The Victor-Monaghan Co., plans 
to have its mills continue on a cur- 
tailment schedule of at least 25 per 
cent through July and August, but, 
instead of shutting down on Friday 
and Saturday, the change has been 
made to operate the full week, but 
net to open for one week in the 
month. In this way, it will be pos- 
sible for the mill operatives to spend 
their vacations at Reasonover, 
which is the Victor-Monaghan camp 
in the Carolina mountains. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Details con- 
nected with the purchase of the 
tnoree Mills by Robert Z. and 
Farlane L. Cates of this city for a 


sum of $1,000,000 were completed 
Monday, if was announced. An 


agreement on a purchase price and 
formal announcement of the trans- 
action came in April, 

The ownership of the plant, con- 
taining 33,000 spindles and 346 
looms, formerly lay in the hands of 
Alen J. Graham and associates at 
Greenville. A new corporation eapi- 
talized at $1,250,000 has been or- 
ganized to own and control the 
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property, and Robert Z. Cates has 
been elected its president and 
treasurer, Marshal C. Stone, former 
assistant superintendent of the New 
Holland, Georgia plant of the Paco- 
let Manufacturing Company, has 
heen secured as general manager in 
charge of operations. 

Of the total capitalization of $750,- 
000 is in 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred and $500,000 in common 
stock. The common is owned in en- 
tirety by R. L. and M. L. Cates and 
a small group of their associates. 
No public offering of securities, 
other than of a small block of $94,- 
000 in preferred stock to be placed 
on the market during the latter part 
of the eurrent year to provide addi- 
tional working capital will be made. 

The stock to be offered will carry 
with it a feature new in Southern 
cotton mill financing. Purchase of 
each share of preferred will give the 
owner the right to buy a share of 
common at $95. This privilege will 
differentiate the preferred stock of- 
fered by the company from that of 
any other Southern textile corpora- 
tion now Offered on the market. 

The mill under its new ownership 
will continue the manufacture of 
wide sheetings and drills. 


Mill 

Durham, N. C. The textile mills 
here are all operating, although 
some of them are only on part time. 
Conditions are far from satisfactory 
but there is not as much complaint 
on the part of the mill men as there 
has been af other times in the last 
few years. 

The larger cloth. mills are evi- 
dently having the hardest time sell- 
ing their products and therefore 
keeping in operation. One of these 
weave mills which makes bed linens 
and similar products, not exclusive- 
ly but largely, is operating most of 
the time. Another, however, which 
makes dress goods exclusively, is 
operating barely more than half the 
time and that has _been the situa- 
tion with this mill for a long time. 
Formerly manufacturing only plain 
goods, this mill is now equipped to 
manufacture a line of novelties, in- 
cluding rayon mixtures, but it finds 
little more demand for the fancy 
products than it did from the plain. 
[t seems that the rayon product, like 
the plain goods product, has been 
overworked. 

A mill here making novelty bed- 
spreads is running all the time and 


S53 RIVER ST.. CRANGE.MASS. U. S.A 


Salesman Wanted 


For reliable and established con- 
cern manufacturing numerous 
dyestuffs, sizings and finishing 
materials. Must be well recom- 
mended and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the business. Southern 
territory to be covered. State 
age, experience, salary and full 
detaits.. Address “Southern,” care 
southern Textile Bulletin. 
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ils manager deelares the outlook 
good for continued operation. He 
has orders that will carry him well 
info the fall and he believes that 
by that time his business will be 
even better than now. 


Many New Loom Inventions 


Manchester, Eng.—There has been 
rather a remarkable outbreak in 
loom invention during the past few 
months. It may be, of course, thal 
many of the new improvements have 
heen evolved over a long period and 
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DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


\ Highest Grade Oak Tanned for Cotton and Duck 
| Looms 


| The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


have only just reached fruition, but 
the interesting fact is that such a 
number should be given public no- 
tice al the same time. 

Generally speaking, most of the 
inventions seek the same object, the 
obviation of picking, as if is gener- 
ally known. The principle of posi- 
tive conveyance of either a shuttie 
or a strand of yarn through the shed 
of the loom is adopted. Naturally 
carriers or conveyors are involved. 


One loom of American origin, the 
Lucas-Lamborn, employs a_ well 
package holder which is conveyed 


through the shed of the warp by 


Hstablishea 1872 | 367 W. Water St. 


BALING PRESS 


FOR CLOTH OR YARN 
Size—to suit your needs. 
Power—50 to 500 


Also Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Let us send you our Catalogue. 


Dunning. & Boschert Press Co., inc 


tons. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


sham 


on 


Make a note of these telephone numbers, and keep them on 


hand. 


For prompt service in case of electrical troubles of any kind, 
you are sure of quick answer and skilled workmanship, when 


you call. 


Atianta, Ga. 


Day Phone ivy 0100 
Night Phone ivy 1287 


426 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chariotte, N. C. 


Day Phone 504 
Night Phone 1985-J 


Westinghouse Service 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


210 E. Sixth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Reliable ne 
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Better Texti le Dry 


Manufactured by GRINNELL 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Charlotte 
North “srolina 
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two carriers meeling in the center 
and working from either side. The 
weft package is a large one of one 
pound in weight, and it will work on 
ordinary widths of tioth for three 
hours without exhaustion. 
Has No Shuttle. 

From Germany comes a report of 
a new type of loom without a shu'- 
tle in which a set of grmppers for 
the weft yarn are employed. Large 
cross-wound cheeses hold the weft 
yarn and this yarn is taken up by 
one gripper and introduced into the 
shed in a double state. The gripper 
working from the other side picks 
up the loop of yarn in the center 
and carries it out of the shed. The 
loom works at 170 picks a minute. 
The claims made for it are low cost, 
ease of manipulation, high produc- 
tion and low wages for a given 
quantity of goods of a given quality. 
There is the quéstion of mainte- 
nance te consider, but this is a mat- 
ter that cannot be settled at present, 
as the loom is only new. 


Recently a new type of jacquard 


mechanism was much boomed in 
Germany. It was the invention of a 
man named Deiner, who certainly 


established certain principles which 
did work in the laboratory, but are 
not sufficiently advanced for com- 
mercial operation. 

Of Spanish Origin. 

Still another Continental loom is 
of Spanish origin. In it a carrier or 
conveyed shaped like a shuttle hav- 
ing no hollow chamber to carry 
weft, but being provided on its flat 
dipper surface with two engaging 
hooks is used. The weft is wound 
into cheese and placed on the fluor, 
une package on either side. A loop 
of weft is presented in such a way 
that when the shutlle is projected 
across the loom one of the hooks 
engages the weft and carries the 


double thread through the shed. 
On the return journey weft from 


the other side is carried through. 
Production by this method is very 
high and for certain classes of 
coarse cloth, denims, for example, 
the loom should prove a success. 
The considerable weft supply is, of 
course, a very big asset in securing 
continuous 


running and high pro- 
duction per loom.—Daily News Rec- 
ord. 
Position Wanted 
After thirty years’ experience in 


bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
cotton piece goods, as superin- 
tendent of first-class plants, I find 
myself, owing to financial re- 
verses, willing to accept any re- 
sponsible position where I can 
prove my value. Address G. B., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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Practical Discussions 
(Continued from Page 12) 


This list 
lows: 

On all waste stock, 10 ends down 
per day would be bad running work, 
§ ends per day good running work 
On waste and cotton stock. 5 ends 
down would be bad work, 2 ends 
would be good work. On middling 
cotton 1 end down per day would be 
bad work, 1 end per week good 
work. On high grade cotton 1 end 
down per weék would be bad work, 
| end per month good work. 

The above will vary also on ac- 
count of eondition of cards, how 
often stripped, how often ground 
and many other local conditions. 

Of the many things which will 
cause ends to break on cards, the 
list might be as follows: Air ecur- 
rents, electricity, cotton lumps, 
waste lumps, cards needing strip- 


would be about as fol- 


ping, uneven laps, cards needing 
grinding, poor card clothing, bent 
wires on card clothing, defective 
count, clearers needing picking, 
dirty cards, cotton not cleaned 
enough at pickers, draft too much, 
draft too little, loose belts. loose 


card clothing, dull licker-in. defee- 
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Live card screen, improper card set- 
tings at various points, single laps, 
double laps, card speed too high, 
card speed too low, card clothing 


not suitable for the stock used, 

sliver too heavy for the card, sliver 

loo light for the ecard stock used. 
H. D. M. 


Answer to “Cotton Seed. 


Editor: 

Cotton Seed has sounded a timely 
alarm. Let us by all means have 
ring travelers made by one-half 
numbers and relieve the spinners 
from much future distress. It would 
be of great advantage. Mill. 
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Contract to Build Homes at 
Seneca Mills 

Greenville, 8. C—-The contract for 
the construction of 175 houses at the 
Longsdale Cotton Mill, at Seneea. has 
been awarded to the Townsend 
Lumber of Anderson, the con- 
tract having been awarded by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., of Anderson. The con- 
tract for the wiring of the houses 
was lel to the Webb Eleetric Co. 
of Anderson. The total amount to 


be involved in the construction of 
the houses is expected to be around 
$300,000 

The houses at Seneca are being 
erected to care for the additional 
operatives who will be needed when 
the Lonsdale plant is doubled, an- 
nouncement having been made re- 
cently that much of the machinery 
from the Lonsdale plant in Rhode 
[Island would be removed to Seneca. 


Mills May Not Give 
Vacations 

Greenville, S. C*—Cotton mills of 
Greenville may not close down Jor 
vacation periods this summer. A 
poll of local mills made shows thal! 
only a few have been considering a 
vacalion period, and none, with the 
exception of the Victor-Monaghan 


Mills have made a definite decision. - 


The Brandon and Poinsett mills may 
have a week of vacation the latter 
part of July or early in August. 

The Victor-Monaghan Mills wave 
announced a vacation period of a 
week each for their different plants, 
this to replace the curtailment 
schedule which has been in effect. 

The Judson and Dunean Mills, fine 
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goods plants, are still operating on 
full time, and have not made any 
vacation plans. 

The Poe Mill is still operating on 
full time, and no vacation plans have 
been decided upon. The mill may 
continue to operate full time. 

The American Spinning Co., has 
recentiy curtailed to 40 hours a 
week. So far nothing has been done 
to indicate a vacation period. 

The Woodside Mill is operating on 
a curtailment schedule, and itt was 
said that in all probability the plant 
would not shut down completely for 
vacation. 

Mills’ Mill will also probably oper- 
ate through the summer. 

The Conestee Mill, at Conestee, has 
not curtailed as have other mills, 
but T. L. Charles, president, said it 
was the poliey to let certain machin- 
ery stand idle when employes lel! 
the village. 

McGee Ligon. 

Spartanburg, 3. C. 
assistant manager of the Gluck 
Mills, at Anderson, died suddenly 
last week at his home according to 
a4 message received here by his 


McGee Ligon, 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 
BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MASS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 


DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


Automatic Shuttles are 
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Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 1—Novermber, 30, 1926 


Special Excursion Fares 
Via 
Southern Railway System 


Tickets on sale daily from all 
Southern Railway stations up to 
and including September 30th, 
final return limit all tickets fif- 
teen days including date of sale. 
Stop-overs permitted at Wash- 
ington and Baltimore in each 
direction within final limit of 
tickets. 

Fine trains, excellent schedules, 
pullman sleeping cars, day 
coaches and dining car service. 
For further information and 
pullman sleeping car reserva- 
tions call on any Southern Rail- 
way agent or address: 


R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


REASONABLE RATES 
Write for Booklet} 


A MARVEL 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOCR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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uncle, Dr. J. T. Ligon. Mr. Ligon, 
who was 28 years old, is survived 
by his widow and a small son and 
his father, R. E. Ligon prominent 
textile manufacturer. He had been 
suffering with a cold, and heart fail- 
ure is believed to have caused his 
death. Funeral services were held 
at Anderson. 


Yarn Pirates Still 
Operating 


HE following letter received from 
the president of a Southern mill 
is self explanatory: 


Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear David: 


Some time ago you wrote a very timely 
article in your paper relative to a concern 
buying yarn in this section, having same 
shipped to Providence, sight draft, bill of 
lading attached, and when the yarn and 
draft arrived there same would not be paid 
and consequently the mill would either 
have to sell the yarn at a loss, have same 
returned to the mill, or put the yarn in 
storage. 


Unfortunate for us we had been caught 
in this trap before we knew of the condi- 
tions or the manner in which this partic- 
ular customer was operating. However, 
the amount involved with us was small, so 
we did not lose a great deal, but our ex- 
perience has made us much wiser. 

For your information we will relate the 
incident as it happened to us. 


During the early part of March a Mr. 
Glass, representing The Dixie Yarn Com- 
pany, telephoned us from Charlotte inquir- 
ing for any odd lots of yarn that we might 
have in stock. It so happened that we had 
about 2,000 pounds of two-ply mixed col- 
ored yarn seconds put up on tubes. We 
mailed Mr. Glass one tube and upon re- 
ceipt of same Glass called us up and 
bought the lot at 16 cents a pound, with 
instructions that the entire lot be shipped 
to Edward A. Bosler, Providence, R. I., 
with sight draft, bill of lading attached. 
On March 23rd we made shipment as per 
instructions and same duly arrived in 
Providence. However, Bosler would not 
pay the draft, nor could we get any reply 
or communication with him in any shape 
or form. We then had our Philadelphia 
office take this matter up with Bosler and 
he agreed to pay the draft, providing we 
would make a reduction of 3 cents per 
pound in the price of the yarn. It was 
not our idea to do this, but as there was 
not a great deal involved we finally de- 
cided that we would meet the price, and 
therefore issued a new draft, invoicing the 
yarn at 13 cents per pound instead of 16 
cents per pound. The draft duly arrived 
in Providence, but Bosler would not pay 
same. We used every possible effort to get 
Bosler to take the yarn in but he would 
not do so, and in fact in taking the matter 
up again with our Philadelphia office they 
advised that Bosler had moved and could 
not be located. We therefore had the yarn 
returned to us, and while we have a little 
less money by this transaction we are 
much wiser by this experience. 


The unusual part of this transaction is 
that after having this experience with Ed- 
ward A. Bosler Company we received this 
morning a circular letter from this party 
regarding the purchase of odd lots of yarn 
from us, so evidently they are out to do 
some mill again. So far as we are con- 
cerned we are cured, but thought it would 
be advisable to call this matter to your 
attention and to let you know that these 
people are trying to pull off some of their 
old tricks again. 


With best wishes and regards, I am, 
Yours. very..truly, 


~=Lock your yards 


as securely as your buildings 


Page Fence gives maximum 
protection against theft and in- 


A super heavy galvanized coat 
protects PAGE Fabric against 
rust and corrosion, insuring 
lasting fence, free from upkeep 


trusion—locks the factory yard 
as securely as the buildings, 


America: ter brings our representative, 

age space for materials and Sra wire who will make complete recom- 

fuel. mendations with no obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE FENCE 


Mill owners have to be shown 


better results befor deciding on 


The 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE 
ALKALIES 


are proving their superiority and 


new supplies. 


economy in hundreds of mills. 


“Woandotte” 
Ask your supply man, 
or write our technical 


expert. 
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The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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|| THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


‘Textile 


Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 
128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Samples and Catalog upon Request 


SALT C RYSTALS | 


For your own good don’t fall into the 


error of thinking that salt is “just salt.” 


It may have as many disguises as Sher- 
lock Holmes, but International Salt can 
always be identified by its pure, un- 
varying quality. 

That is why it is used by the best in- 
dustrial families . . . why Jnternational 
Salt is synonymous with high standard 


results. 


Now as to your order. There is a 
near-to-you International ware- 


house that ships promptly. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SALT COMPANY. Inc. 


5 a 


Oil, Grease and Dirt 


combined, make a nasty spot-——hard to remove without damage to 
the material. 


SPOTSGO 


will positively clean the cloth without showing any bad effects. 
We'll prove it with a FREE SAMPLE on request. 


There's a Mil Supply Jobber Near You 


Woodley Soap Manufacturing Co. 
29-49 Norfolk Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


clean al all times. Use heavy oil on stands. Do not use too much oil, or 
if will run out on rolls and stain yarn. Have levers lined and leveled so as 
lo put uniform weight on top rolls. See that no stirrups touch steel rolls 
and that no levers are locked. Have top rolls covered with good 24-ounce 
gray flannel, with a light skin. This willabsorb more moisture on a damp 
day and give good resulls. Get all bad top rolls out of frames. See tha! 
these rolls are kept oul and worn cap bars removed. Examine the roving 
traverse and see thal it traverses nearly the length of the boss of roller. 
A short traverse will hollow out the roll. 

Then inspect all gears and see that they are free from broken teeth. 
if any teeth are out, it will cause uneven yarn. Examine creels, see tha! 
all skewer sets are in and that all faulty skewer sticks are replaced wilh 
good ones. See that roving rod is right distance from bottom of top creel. 
Have top roving wiped once daily, bottom roving wiped every other day 
to keep lit from accumulating around skewers. Then when the roving 
is being drawn to front roils, it will net siretch- Examine spindles and have 
them all adjusted, removing crooked ones and having them straightened. 
Have spindles plumbed top and bottom and guidé wires set. Take out all 
guide wires with rough places in them, as they cut down ends. Examine 
lay gears and see that vou have right one to lay yarn on bobbin so it will 
not ride. On filling, have 1% inch taper and good lay on yarn, good lLension 
on traveler. With all lost motion out of traverse, filling will not. sluff o 
warp. Sel the stroke full length of bobbin and see that yarn is laid se as 
not to ride. Examine rings and see thal they are in good condition and that 
the spindles center them so as to give good balloon, This will save travel- 
ers. Examine bobbins and remove bad ones, as they will not run true on 
spindles. See that bobbins are perfect and run true on spindles. 

Examine bands and see that they are uniform in size, say about 120 
bands fo the pound. Have bands tied with good flat knet, with tension as 
uniform as possible. Use a good light onl that will not gum on spindles. 
Have spindles oiled every two weeks. Slack bands and dry spindles will 
cause soft uneven yarn and make waste and bad runnine work. Have 
separators lined and leveled so as to center the guide board. Start up 
frame and see that scavenger rolls are in good condition. If they da not 
turn freely, cotion will lap around top roll. 


Uneven numbers are detrimental to good spinning. Line wp with the 
boss carder and work hand in hana with him. Weigh roving twice a day 
from sample and at random and report to carder, @s poor numbers wil! 
cause uneven tension on travelers and make wneven yarn. Travelers are 
very important, They run by circle and number. Travelers ef saine number 
must be the same. but if the circles are different. then travelers with 
smaller circles must necessarily be made of heavier wire and therefore wil! 
spin finer, smoother yarn. Under favorable spimning conditions, the smalies! 
circle that is practical will give the best results, because youn have more 
wiring surface. Have the tension on travelers so the varn will nol ha'loon 
loo freely and whip the separators. Have draft examined and if it is tow 
long, shorten it, say if you are drawing 12 inches, cut to 10 inches; A shor! 
draft will make the best yarn, 


Sel steel rolls to staple of cotton. On staple cotton, I set my rolis 1/32 
of an inch longer than the cotton. This will take care of extra long fibres 
and make a better and more even draft. When short cotton is mixed with 
long, it gives lots of trouble on middle steel rolls. When section man is 
cutting laps, do not allow him to cut steel rolis- If soeed is too high, reduce 
il. Speed depends on numbers of yarn being spun. [If speed is too high, if 
will burn the travelers and throw them off, making the bobbins jump, étc. 
This will cause loss travelers and excessive waste and give the help trouble 
When the travelers wear sharp, they will cut down the ends when first dof- 
fing: Change them on fine yarn every four weeks. 


Twist is a very important item. Too much twist will weaken the yarn 
and make cloth with a hard finish. Reduce spindle speed and take out 
iwisl where conditions will permit and you will have better running work 
and a better grade of cloth or yarn. To get production see that each doffer 
runs his own box and hold him responsible for bad piecinz. Stop one frame 
at a time. Train doffers to be fast and to do good work. Keep belts on 
Light pulley and all broken back ends up, and you will ge! production. Have 
spinners lay off top slats when they find an end not running and notify 
section man. Examine slats and see that all clearer cloth is on. Have 
‘hem picked twice a day. If lint accumulates on slats it will pull through 
in roving. Stop machinery when brushing down overhead. This will pre- 
vent gouts. Have rails brushed off every hour or so. Do not a'low flaps in 
room or fanning out guides. All this will cause lin! to fly in varn and cause 
gouts, which are death to weaving. 


Put cuspidors around the room and make help use them and keep the 
floors scrubbed. Have a good system for sweeping. Humidity is very im- 
portant. If the room gets too hot or too co'd, with a good humidifying 
system have the room kept as near 76 to 78 as possible. This will give good 
results. 

If above things are taken care of, you will get better production, less 
waste, lower costs, use less power, get better quality, have better sanitary 
conditions and better running work, all of which is necessary fo imsure the 
successful operation of a spinning room, 

Carolina Spinner. 
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T. B. Weed Sons Co. Adopt 
Fafnir Bearings 


T. B. Woods Sons Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa. has officially announced 
the adoption of the Fafnir bearing 
as an incorporated part of ils own 
lise Of transmission equipment. The 
company states that it has been do- 
ing research and experimental work 
in the bearing field for several yeurs 
in order to obtain a filting compan- 
ion for its lime of shaft hangers. 
Fafnir ball bearings have been used 
in “U. Go hanger boxes. Wood's 
ioose pulleys and friction clutches 
for many years, but they are how 
adopted as standard part of the en- 
tire Wood line of produets, The 
housings are made in several styles 
with bosses designed to suit the dif- 
ferent types of hanger frames, il- 
lustrated both in the Wood cata- 
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logue and in all other standard 
makes. Therefore plain or babbit- 
ied bearings can be replaced with- 
out removing the present hanger 
frames. The new Wood-Fafnir bal! 
bearing hanger box needs no adjust- 
ment when mounting on the shaft. 
It is simply necessary to slide the 
box and the two locking collars to 
place on the shaft and into the 
frame, then draw up the frame bolis 
and tighten the collars. The hang- 
er box is dust-proof and leak-proof. 
Lubricant is applied through two 
lapped holes which are fitted with 
standard pipe plugs. Lubrication is 
necessary only twice a year. It Is 
the purpose of the company to make 
not only ball bearing hanger boxes, 
but also ball bearing post hangers, 
pillow blocks, loose pulleys, friction 
clutches, in fact a complete line of 
ball bearing equipped transmission 
machinery. 


Wood-Fafnir Ball Bearing Hanger Box 


Cotton-Textile Institute 


Boston, Mass.—Confidence that the 
formation of a Cotton-Textile Insti- 
lute, as recommended aia recent 
meeting of the committee represent- 
ing American colton manufacturers, 
will prove of benefit to the industry 
and to the country at large was ex- 
pressed by John 8S. Lawrence, head 
of the New England Council. 

He says: “Oonfidence in value and 
siabilization has accomplished won- 
derful results in other industries 
and has brought steadier employ- 
ment, better services, lower prices 
and increased volume of consump- 
tion. 

“T believe that much can be done 
hy the Cotton-Textile Institute, and 
that it will be an organization in 
which labor, management, capital 
and the publie will all benefit and 
particularly the people of this coun- 
try who are vitally interested and 
dependent on this great and essen- 
industry. 

“The movement for co-operative 
action among cotton mill men is 
daily gaining momentum. It is the 
most encouraging thing that has 
happened in the industry in these 
vears of poor business which have 
fo'lowed the war. 

“Such an organization as the one 


proposed will tend to stimulate 
greater efficiency in producing and 
marketing operations, to render 
trade opinion more representative 
and more effective in public coun- 
sels and to reduce the friction 
which sometimes results from biusi- 
ness controversies.” Bos'on News 
Bureau. 


Klipstein Booklet 


Under the tithe “For Yarn and 
Fabric” A Klipstein & Co. of New 


York, have issued an interesting 


booklet giving a list of the products 
they manufacture for use in the 
textile industry and sufficient des- 
eription of their application to en- 
able the consumer to determine 
what products suit his needs. 

The company announces that in 
addition to the products listed in 
the booklet they are in position to 
manufacture any oil or compound 
desired for special textile purposes 
or made according to special speci- 
fications. 

A. Klipstein & Co. maintains a 
staff of technical men to help the 
mils! work out any problems con- 
nected with sizing, softening, oiling, 


scouring, warp dressing, and similar 


processes. 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


The business of B. 8. Roy & Son Com- 
pany has always been the making of grind- 
ing machinery for the textile industry. 


This concern has specialized since its 
inception in 1868 in grinders. 


The problems of the textile mill have 
been a first-hand study of these manufac- 
turers, with the result that Cotton Card 
Grinders, Napper Roll Grinders, Calendar 
Roll Grinders and other grinders have been 
perfected and improved to the highest point 
of efficiency. 


FE. ™M Terrvberry, Southern Avent 
112* Healey Blde., Atlanta, Ga. 


CROWN: 
A thin boiling stareh made especially for the tex- 
file trade. 
Preferred becanse of its high, uniform quality. 
Fiverv shinoment the same. 
Produces a uniform size and finish. 
Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 
A starch that makes satisfied customers. 
Our service department and research laboratory 
will gladly assist in your sizing and finishing 
nrohlems, 
We manufacture Pearl. Powdered and other 
standard grade starches of the highest quality. 


PENICK & Forp, Lrp., INc. 


Manufacturers 


Cedar Rapids, 
Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 


G.. L. Morrison, Spartan- Marble Nye Company 
burg, S. C. Boston and Worcester, 
Cc. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, Mass. 

N. C. Providence, R. 

J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 
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Barber Spinning & Twister Tapes 


It pays to specify BARBER tape when renewing 
your tape supply. QUALITY, the outstanding 
feature, is emphasized. But you get this QUALI- 
¥+Y combined with fair prices and years of “know- 
ing how” all put together. Standards from which 
we do not shift assure you of satisfactory service 
year in and year out. Pioneers as spinning and 
twister tape makers we still maintain our enviable 
reputation as “Spinning Tape Specialists.” Made 
in the South for Southern Spinners. 
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BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES 
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COLORED COTTON YARNS 


4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery and warp twist, direct and sulphur 
colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black and white 
twists, etc. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


manufactured bey 


Lavonia Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
LAVONIA, GEORGIA 


MERROWING 


Fstablished 1838 


FoR 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Miaimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Cenr 
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Index To Advertisers 


Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appears in this issue. 
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Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. : Sonneborn, L. Sons — 
Economy Baler. Co. 34 Sonoco Products at — 
Pmmons Loom Harness Co. 31 Southern Ry. . 23-24 
Entwistle, T. C Co ome Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 18 
Southern Textile Exposition _. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Spray Painting & 
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‘erguson Gear Co. — Stafford Co. 36 
Ford, J. B. Co. 23. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. — 
Fort Dearborn Fuel Co. — Stein, Hall & Co. _ 
Foster Machine Co. — Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 23 
Fournier & Lemoine 
Franklin Process Co. Terrell Machine Co. 
—G— Textile Finishing Machinery Co. . _ 
General Electric Co. —_ Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 22 Tolhurst Machine Works _......- _— 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Tripod Paint Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 16 noni Geese 
—H— on United Chemical Products Co. as 35 
Hart Products Corp. LU. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. —_— 
H. & B. American Machine 10 S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Herald Square Hotel U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Hollingsworth, J. D. Universal Winding Co. _. 30 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Houghton. BE. F. & Co. Vietor Ring Traveler Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. Vogel, Joseph A. Co. ” 35 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 21 
—I— Watts, Ridley & Co. —_— — 
Industrial Fibre Co. - ———— Wellington, Sears & Co 28 
International Salt Co., Inc. -. . 24 Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 21 
Jacobs, BE. H. & Co. .. 27 Whitin Machine Works 
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Kenilworth Inn 23 Wolf, Jacques & Co. ete 
Flipstein, A. & Co. Woodley Soap Mfg. Co. 
—L— Woods, T. B. Sons Co ens 
Ladew, BPdward R. Co. 15 Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 28 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
R. Pederson. Resident Manage 
Carolina National Rank Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o - 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standa stock 
company insurance cost. 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and ected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 


Main Office: 
406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C Telephone 2173 
Other Offices 


Oover Realty Bond, Winston- Salem. 
Grant Piace N. W.., 
Washington, D. C 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEA 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. G. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They ote lighter ane str 
e of perfect V 


~ hooks saving 

pounds in freight on 
shipment because of 
ness, Stronger than inch 
-orglarproof, waterproof clean 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilts Veneer GCo., Richmond, Va. 
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New Tentative Textile 
Standards 


(Continued from Page 10) 


the fabric. It is expressed by the 
number of needles in 1% inches. 

Plain Weave.—The fabrics patiern 
in which each yarn of the wef! 
passes alternately over and under a 
varn of warp. 


* General Methods of Testing Fabrics. 


Committee D-13 also submits sug- 
gested methods of testing textile fab- 
rics. These are published as an ap- 
pendix to this report to elicit com- 
ments and suggestions. They are 
not to be construed by the society as 
a formally proposed revision of the 
standard methods of tesiing cotton 
fabrics. These revised methods have 
heen suggested by a growing under- 
standing that the standard methods 
are quite generally applicable to all 
kinds of textile fabrics, and are not 
specific tests for eotton fabrics 
alone. It is hoped that by publica- 
lion as information more discussion 
will result before an attempt af 
formal revision is made, as it is de- 
sirable that the revision should he 
as compact and at the same time as 
complete as possible. With sub-com- 
maittees at. work on nearly all textile 
materials im common use, it is 
ihought that a revision can be made 
so as to stand for a considerable 
period of time without repeated re- 
VISIONS: 

Committee D-13 has six tentative 
standards ready to advance to stan- 
dard, but is continuing them as ten- 
tative until next year, the regular 
period for the adoption of new 
standards, in compliance with the 
suggestion of the executive commil- 
lee. The six tentative standards are: 

Tentative specifications for toler- 
ances and test methods for ecotton 
varn. 

Tentative specifications for toler- 
ances and test methods for cotton 
sewing thread. 

Tentative specifications for textile 
testing machines. 

Tentative specifications for toler- 
ances for numbered duck. 

Tentative specifications for toler- 
ances and test methods for knit 
goods. 

Tentative definitions of terms re- 
lating to textile materials. 

- Sub-committee VI on Tire Fabrics 
is being reorganized to embrace 
specifications for all kinds of tire 
fabrics, including bicycle, chafing 
strip, breaker, builder, ete. 


Brazil’s Textile Imports. 

The textile impor! business is 
slack with buyers awaiting further 
improvement in exehange. The sit- 
uation in the domestic industry is 
growing worse, and Sao Paulo mills 
are reducing operations to 24 hours 
per week. Domestic lines of textiles 
are not selling owing to foreign com- 
petition and the inability of large 
dealers to extend further credit and 
the absence of cash business. Of al! 
trades, the dry-goods business is the 
greatest sufferer in the present un- 
settled financial situation. Hosiery 
yarns are selling more slowly, and 
the domesti€ mills are feeling the 
business depession keenly. (Uable 
from Acting Commercial Attache A. 
0. Pierrot, Rio de Janeiro.) 
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Vacation Time 


TRY THE COOL PLACES 
In The 


Southern Appalachian Mountains 
or 
Western North Carolina 
Eastern Tennessee 
And 
North Georgia 


“The Land of the Sky” 


The Popular Beaches on the Atlantic Ocean 
Mountain Region of New England 
Resorts on the Great Lakes 
Lake Region of Canada 
Canadian Northwest 
Pacific Northwest Colorado 
California Resorts, etc. 


Reduced Fares 


To 


Summer Tourist Resorts 


Tickets on sale daily, beginning May 15th 
Good until October 31st 


Write for 


Summer Vacation Folder 


Consult Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Duck Lue Straps | Leather Loom Piokers 


H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Con Established 1868 
Southern Factory preset. Chartotte, N. C. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M > Setzer, Sou. Rep , Charlotte, N.C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blyd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


| BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadelphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 
Selling Agents for the following Mills: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co. 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall. Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Millis, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, S. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C 
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Cotton Goods 


| 


New York. While the eotton 
goods markets as a whole continued 
quiet during the week, business in 
print cloths and other unfinished 
goods was more active and sales for 
the week were appreciably higher 
than they have been in some time. 
Print cloths were firmer at advanc- 
ing prices, wider widths bringing 
an eighth cent more. Sales of sheet- 


Ings were larger and many styles 
were sold through July and into 
August. The larger business came 


as a resull of the rise in cotton, bul 
showed plainly that buyers were in 
need of goods and were filing to buy 
when they found that prices had 
ceased to decline. Business done on 
Friday was the largest since Novem- 
ber. There were moderate sales of 
printed goods, domestics and some 
flannels. Indications were that job- 
bers and retailers continue to earryv 
light. stocks and that they will have 
lo buy frequently to keep their 
stocks replenished. 

There was a better tone in the 
duck market and some buyers began 
to cover their needs for October and 
November. The demand was better 
throughout the latter part of the 
week than it has been in some time. 
It is expected that a better call for 
tire fabrics will develop within a 
short time. The warmer weather 
and lower prices made by tire mak- 
ers has stimulated tire business and 


stocks were materially reduced. 
Printers. bleachers, converters, 
manufacturers of eclothinge and 


others were in the cloth market for 
quantities of spot and contract de- 
liveries. The larger sales were for 
2,000 to 10,000 pieces, deliveries to 


run, in several imsiances, through 
November. Sales totaled above 200,- 
000 pieces. Bag makers were heavy 


takers of sheetings. A great deal of 
business was held up through many 
buyers’ unwillingness to pay ad- 
vances. 

Sales of 64x60s were at 7%6c. spol 
and contract, and 68x72s brought 8e 
with bids under that level refused. 
Long cuts of 8.20 brought 4%ce and 
5c and double cuts earlier 4%c. The 


September at 8% net. Other goods 
sold, early in the day, at 8% nef. a 
few car lots, for August-September. 
One-quarter for September was 
heard for certa'n goods, but the sug- 
gesiion at the close was that these 
might now be held at three-eighths. 


Considerable 4-yard twills were 
laken at 8%c and a genera! business 
was done in filling and warp safeens, 
spot and contract. Further sales 
on osnaburgs totaled 40,000 pieces. 
Buyers took 4.75 vard drills at 7c. 
some holding for 7%4c. Above 100,- 
() pieces of tobacco cloths were 
taken, long cuts bringing 42e pound. 
Throug September pajama checks 
72x80s bringing 9c. Sales of 
wide goods were large during the 
week. 


sold 


In warp stripe sateens carded 
88x48s sold at 9c, East the price for 
and 9%ec firm South. Some 
clean up lots or combed 140x72s were 
taken at 16%ec, carder 110x68s were 
easier at 13%ec and and 1tt(8x68s a! 
13%c. Imported 140x90s were re- 
aquced to 21%e for the best makes. 

Sales for the week in the Fall 
River print cloth market reached a 
total of 410.000 due to the 
increased demand which deveioped 
with the strengthening of the cotton 
market. This demand continued un- 
abated since Wednesday. It was the 
best week in a period of three 
months or more. Mills held to 
prices closely and some orders have 
been turned down when offered oi 
a concession basis. 


spots 


pieces 


Broadening of the -inquiry has 
heen one of the satisfy features 
of the market, sateens, twills, 36- 


inch numbers and wide plain goods 
featuring in the trading.. Some of 
the wide plain constructions have 
been dormant for months, and with 
no great surplus of goods on hand, 
the supply -has been pretty well 
taken up. In sateens, fair business 
was put through on 37%-inch, 
64x104 4.37. For the better grades of 
4.37 an additiona! eighth has been 
paid. 


best done on 60x48s was 6c and Cotton goods prices’ were as fol- 
72x76s 9c Earlier 27-inch 64x60s lows: 
sold at 7.45 vard 6.60 vard Print cloths. 28-in.. 64x60s. 5% 
6%c: 80x88s 5-vard 114%c. Thin con- Print cloths, 28-in-, 64x60s. 5% 
structions for hospital and general Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 4% 
uses sold in excess of 1000,000 pieces. Gray e’ds. 38%-in., 64x64s.. 7% 
The strong situation in the active Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. Rg 
sheetings has grown stronger. Near- Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 9%, 
by of the 37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 11% 
vard, are difficult to secure at 8% Brown sheetings, 4-vard... 9% 
nef, because they are not around in Brown sheetings, stand..... 12% 
quantity. The recent buying in this Ticking, 8-0z. ............. 20 a2l 
style has cleaned it up prefty well Denims ................... 15 aiS% 
for the present, There was some Staple gingharns. -~in.. 9 
further good inquiry and business’ Kid finished cambrics 8i4a 9 
in 37-inch, 4.00 vard. It was report- Dress ginghams .......... 1246a16% 
ed that choice make had sold for Standard prints ..:........ Q 
: Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. . 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Chariotte, N. ©. 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkunsas 
and Texas, and Memphis territory 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket showed some signs of improve- 


ment toward the latter part of the 
week. This came after the better 
coton markets and the increase in 


cotton goods trading. Yarn consum- 
ers were inclined to increase the size 
of the frequent orders they placed. 
While they showed on disposition 
fo buy far ahead, their orders 
were Jarger than has been the case 
in some time. On most sales, deliv- 
ery was to begin at once and in some 
cases run as far ahead as ten weeks. 

The dealers reported that they 
sold stock yarns al practically full 
prices and that buyers were less in- 
elined to haggle over prices. Spin- 
ners refused to accept many low 
bids made by buyers and in some in- 
stances slightly advanced their quo- 
tations 

The best demand was for carded 
weavine varns which have been 
more active for some time than knit- 
ting numbers. The msulating trades 
were in the market for larger sup- 
plies. Combed yarns have not shar- 
ed in the improvement and continu- 
ed dull and listless. 

It is believed in the markei thal 
many buyers who are short of yarns 
will need additional supplies during 
July and that with any kind of as- 
surance that. prices have ceased to 
decline they will buy more freely 
than they have in many months. 
Curtailment by spinners has pre- 
vented stock accumulations and 
situation in that respect is consid- 
ered very good. 


Price lists published in this mar- 
ket were as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


40s ex. . 57 
60s 
Southern ‘Two-Ply Skeins. 
8s . 
20s . 33. 
24a 
30s ‘ _.89 
60s 74 


Tinged ‘Carpet 3 and 4-ply__26 a27 
White Carpet 38 and 4-ply_.30 a31 
Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 


6s, 1-ply 
10s, 1-ply and 3- 
16s, 2-ply 
20s, 2-ply _.80 asl 
26s, 2-ply 85 
30s, 2-ply 87 a38 
Southern Single Skeins. 
10s 29%a_- 
‘Southern: Single Chain Warps. 

12s 
16s 
246 __... 
26s 

12s 


228 . 
24s 
26s 36%a 
30s 40 a 
Southern Frame Cones. 
Ss 
10s a 
12s 29\%a 
l4s . 80 a 
16s 30%a_. 
18s . 31 a 
20s 32 a 
22s 32%4a33 
246 . 33%a34 
26s 
288 . 
30s* 35 
30s 36 a36 
40s 48%4a 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
o-Ply. 

16s . 51 a 
20s . 53 a 
30s 58 a 
36s 63 a 
4Cs 65 
50s 70 
60s 75 
70s 85 
80s 1 05a 


Southern Combed Peeler Combs. 


10s . 40 a 
12s . 41 a 
.. 42 a. 
16s . 43 a 
44 a 
20s 45 a 
228 . 46 
248 . 49 a 
268 . 49\4a 
28s . 50 a 
30s 53 a 
32s . 54 a 
34s _. 56 ab57 
86s 59 a 
38s 60 a 
40s . 61 a 
50s 69 
1 05a 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


22s . 49 a 
30s . 54 a. 
40s . 61 a 
45s 68 a. 
50s . 73 a_. 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s . 
36 a_. 
26s 45 
28s . 
30s 49 a 
l4s . 37 
20s . 38 a 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Spinners Association Says: 

The actual volume of yarn trad- 
ing the past week has been very 
limited owing to the approaching 
Fourth of JJuly holiday, and the 
first government cotton report. 

The figures of the cotton report 
were about in line with expecta- 
tions, and have had no appreciable 
effect on yarn quotations. 

There has recently been evidenc- 


ed a considerable amount of in- 
quries from all sources of yarn 
consumers, and while only a small 


portion of inquiries have developed 
into actual business, evidently con- 
sumers of yarn are beginning to 
study conditions and consider mak- 
ing forward commitments. 

There has been a slight recession 
in some markets the past week al- 


though spinners’ prices are held 
firm at an advance over market 
quotations. 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stron — Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the PINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R 


31 W. First Street, tharlotte. N. C. 


f TRADE MARK 


\ GOENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD .ILL.U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


| BARBER-COLMAN | 


GREENVILLE . S.C. 


{WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 


I P 
\AUTOMAT C SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


An Ounce of Prevention is 


Worth a Pound of Cure 


One ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
any cure. 


THE USE OF 


Gum Tragasol 
IS 100% PREVENTION 
WHY? 


Because it increases the tensile strength— 
stops chafing—stops shedding. This means 
increased loom production—better cloth and 
larger sales. 


Eliminates Dusting. Keeps Goods to 
Standard Weight. 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 


a, 
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Want Department 


Unusual 
Opportunity 


Prominent manufacturer of 
chemical textile specialties offers 


Wanted 
To correspond with mill having 
new or used Barber-Colman 
Warp Tying Machine for sale. 
Kershaw Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 
8. C. 


unusual opportunity to capable 
sales representative with strong 
following among the cotton mills 
of the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Alabama, for the sale of cotton, 
silk and rayon warp dressings. 
The calibre of representative we 


Position Wanted 
By overseer carding and spinning 
of proven ability. Would like a 
job that requires closest applica- 
tion. Address K. J. J., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


are looking for is probably em- 


ployed at the present time in 
such capacity. Write in full. 
Replies held strictly confidential. 
Address “Chemicals,” care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 

As overseer of spinning, spooling 
and warping, or spinning, spool- 
ing, warping, twisting and beam- 
ing. In present position 7 years 
and can give best of references 
from my employers. Address G. 
T., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Wanted 


Machinery for Sale 


All the equipment of the Moor- 
head Cotton Mills, in lots to suit 
purchasers: 

i Kitson 40” Opener with Feeder 
and cleaning trunk. 

1 Kitson 40” Breaker Lapper. 

2 Kitson 40” Intermediate Lap- 
pers. 

2 Kitson 40” Finisher Lappers. 

23 Whitin 40” Revolving Fiat 

Cards. 

24 Whitin Spinning Frames, 204 
spindles each. 

Slubbers, Speeders, Drawing, 
Spoolers, Warpers, Slasher, 
Looms, Twisters, Reels, Baling, 
Press, Cloth Folder, etc.; all in 
first-class condition, and at low 
prices. 

J. D. Kennedy, Moorhead, Miss. 


For Sale 


ZEBULON SPINNING AND KNITTING MILLS 
ZEBULON, N. C. 


consisting of following: 


1 2-story concrete knitting mill building, 40x105 ft. 


1 1-story concrete spinning mill building, 50x140 
ft. 


14 4-room frame tenant houses. 


7 acres of land, 6 on National Highway, concrete 
road. 


2,496-spindle spinning equipment complete. 


Complete knitting equipment, 130 knitting ma- 
chines. 


Plants electrically equipped. 


Price $35,000.00. Terms to responsible parties. 
Write or wire 


C. L. Upehurch & Sons 


Athens, Ga. 
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One good card grinder, also sec- 


tion man for spinning and one for 
carding. Mill located in Texas. 
Running full time. address G., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Fancy yarn or novelty yarn 
twister in good condition with 
two and one-half or three-inch 
rings. Send complete description 
and lowest price. Green River 
Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, N. C. 


Information Wanted 


As to whereabouts of Dock Web- 
ster, a cotton mill worker, who 
deserted his wife sometime ago, 
leaving her with no means of 
support. Weighs about 140 Ibs., 
blue eyes, light complexion, bald. 
Thought to be in vicinity of Sal- 
isbury, and traveling with wo- 
man companion. Please notify 
Mrs. Armanda Webster, care 
Springfield Cotton Mill, Laurel 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


Help—? 


WANTED 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—7? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 

Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN. Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, §. C. 


U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employmen 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
yarn mill with 35,000 or 40,000 spindles. 
Seventeen years experience as superin- 
tendent. No. 4921. 


WANT position as master mechanic, 
either electric or steam drive, or super- 
intendent or assistant superintendent. 
Can furnish best of references. No. 
4922. 

WANT position as warp tyeing machine 
operator. Have had eihgt years exper!i- 
ence on stationary and portable ma- 
chine on fancy and plain work. Ref- 
erences if necessary. No. 4923. 


WANT position in charge of winding de- 
partment, yarn or thread mill. Ten 
years experience. No. 4924. 


WANT position as superintendent in 5,- 
000 to 10,000 spindle mill, or either card- 
ing or spinning in large mill. Have 
had experience on most all gades of 
cotton from very low Texas to 1 3-16 
inch Delta, Best of references. No. 
4925. 


WANT position as office manager of cot- 
ton mill in North or South Carolina. 
Excellent references. No. 4926. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in mill of approximately 30,000 spindles 
or less or second hand in large mill. 
Good references. No. 4927. 


WANT position as oveseer of weaving, 
spinning, twisting or warping. Ll C. 5. 
graduate. Thirty-two years of age. 
Twenty years of mill experience. Can 
give reference. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill. Good refer- 
ences. No. 4929. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
on sheetings, drilis, duck, print cloth 
or colored chambray. Have had 15 
years practical experience in weave 
room work. Graduate of I C. 5B. 
course on warp preparation and plain 
weaving. Good references as to char- 
acter and ability. Can get both quali- 
ty and quantity production at lowest 
cost. No. 49380. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
or both carding and spinning. Forty- 
two years of age. Have technical edu- 
cation. No. 4931. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or carding and spinning. Good refer- 
ences. No. 4932. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Will go anywhere in the Carolinas. 
Have had wide experience in both cot- 
ton and art silk, and am good manager 
S help. Can give good references. No. 
4933. 


WANT position as roller coverer. - 
perienced. Good references. No. 4934. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room. 
Bighteen years experience. Good refer- 
ences. No. 4935. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Fifteen years experience in all classes 
of work. No. 4936. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room, 
designer, weaver or superintendent. 
Employed as designer and overseer of 
oa room on novelty cloths. No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Forty-eight ‘years old, and have had 
twenty years experience as carder. Can 
furnish good references. No. 4938. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Long experience in both posi- 
tions and can give satisfactory results. 


Can furnish references as to character 
and ability. No. 4989. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Good references. No. 4940. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in large mills, or assistant superinten- 
dent, or designer on dobby work. 20 
years experience as designer and over- 


a. Can furnish good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
spinning, spooling, winding or warp- 
ing. IL C. S. graduate. Age 36. Have 
had twelve years experience. No. 4942. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long practical experience. Good 
references. No. 4948. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave or yarn mill, plain, fancy or tire 
fabric. Have had long experience. Can 
furnish the very best of references as 
to my ability and character. No. 4944. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 

Have been on present job 22 years and 

>. graduate in 

Age 42. Can furnish the best 
of references. No. 4945. 


WANT position ’as superintendent or as- 
sistant. ‘Years of experience as super- 
intendent in both yarn and cloth mills, 
white and colored. Would take posi- 
tion as overseer carding, or carding and 
spinning. Best of references. No. 4946. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or overseer carding, spinning or 
winding. 37 years old. Married. 20 
years experience and 9 years as super- 
intendent. Good references. No. 4947. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had 8 years years experience as 
second hand and 4 years, as overseer 
on plain weaving, and also on Grills 
and twills and tape selvage. Can fur- 
nish references. No. 4948. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on great variety of both 
plain and fancy weaves. Age 34, mar- 
ried, and can give the best of refer- 
ences. No. 4949. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium size yarn mill, or carder in 
large mill. Have had long experience 
as carder and spinner and understand 
both carded and combed yarns. Good 
references. No. 4950. 


WANT position as roller coverer any- 
where in Southern States. Can give 
best of references. No. 4951. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, as- 
sistant superintendent or efficiency 
man. Am practical spinner of long ex- 
perience, good training and education. 
Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience in weave room, 5 years 
as second hand on present job. Age 
31, married, good habits, I. C. 8. gradu- 
ate in plain weaving. 4958. 


WANT position as overseer small card 
room or second hand itn larger room. 
Have had 27 years experience in card 
room; 9 years as section man, and sec- 
ond hand. On present job as second 
hand for 2 years. Age 45, married, 
sober. Good references. No. 49654. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 


machinist. Reliable man who can give 
excellent service in machine shop. Good 
habits, first class references. No. 4955. 
WANT position as overseer weaving DEix- 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 


W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Let Us Quote Jou 


Postal Phene Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phene 0006 


B. TANNER, IR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, C. 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson| | w J. BRITTON & CO. 


Incorporated 0 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


perienced weaver and also have been 
superintendent of yarn mill. Can come 
notice. Best of references. No. 
4966. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americe 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser — Eyes, Jacquard 
es 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Ailbone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. BE. 
Ash Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cottodn— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
it Lint Ciesners— 
T. BMmtwistie Co. 
Automatic Step Motion— 
Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Clcaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company. 


Balerse— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 


Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charies Bond Company. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Wekwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 


T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 


Beams (Alli Steel)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Haston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
(Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Bearings (Textile Macninery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
ona Ompany 
Chariott. Leather Beitng Co. 
Druid Oak Belting 
Graton & Knight Mfc. Co. 
kK. Houghton & Co. 
4 Latew Cs 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charies Bond Company 
Belt Lacing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicorbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bieaching Materials— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
torne, Scrymser Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 


J. B. Ford Co. 
National Anline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engneering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Minerol— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkns & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Calender Roll Grinders— 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Beit Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnolds Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Cleaning Agents— 
Oakley Chemical Co. 
Woodley Soap Mfg. Co. 

Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
JSlutch Spindies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C Bntwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Merchantse— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley Watts & Co. 
Compressors 
Allis-Chalmers fg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Ge 


Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 
——<See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Ss. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, : 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Serymeer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kilipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
‘Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc 
Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charlies Bond Company. 

William Sellers & Co., inc. 

Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolis— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drink Fountainse— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel C 

R. L. Warp Stop Equipment 


Dryers al)— 
Roy, B on Co. 
Toihurst “Siachine Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicalis— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Worke— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electric Fanse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoite— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link- t Co. 


Electric 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Supplies— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 


Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump @& ell Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Extractorse— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assen. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Fibre Specialties— 
Robers Fibre Co. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
EK. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Fiexible 
ooa's T. B. ns 
Floor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pressers and Overhaulerse— 
uthern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Flyers— 
co-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
ood’s T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
Fuses— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll Grindere— 
B. Roy & Son Co. 


Gearing (Silent Flex!ibte)— 
It Co. 


Link-Be 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bare— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Bucketse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Borne, r Co. 
N. Y. &. J. Ralrinant Co. 
L. Sons, Inc. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 


Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. ’ 
Harness and Frames— 

——Bee Heddles and Frames. 
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Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. 
Steel Heddle 

L. S. Watson Mig. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


Hosiery Dyeing 
Cocker Machinery oundry Co. 


Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

R. I. Humidifier & Ventilating Co 
Humidity Controller— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
H ydro-Extractors— 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Iinsurance— 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 


Knitting Lubricants— 
Borne, Serymser Co 
National Oil Proéucts Co. 

Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 


Landscape Architect— 
E. Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Pdward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Looms— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 

Charlies Bond Company 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 

Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 

Greensbors Loom Reed Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 

Chas. Bond Co. 

EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Lubricators— 

Malcolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Company. 

E Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Machinery Enamel— 
BE. Il. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Mangles— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishin Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Moshiner 
ker Machinery "Found Co. 

W. Butterworth & Sons €o. 

Foxtile Finishing Machinery Co 


Inc. 


Metal (Non-Corosive)— 
American Nickel Corporation. 
Metal Paint— 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architecte— 
———-See Architects. 


Mill Lightin 


———See Electric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Suppliee— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill White— 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Monosulphol Oil— 
National Oi] Products Co. 
Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grindere— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Oils— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burners— 
Scott-Newman Oil Burner Co. 
Oils (Hyrostopic)— 
National Ol] Products Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 

Cpening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine "Wolke. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Paints— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Patents— 

Paul B. Baton. 

Siggers & Siggers. 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metais— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Enight Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 


Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Pickers and Lappers— 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 

Presses— 

Mconomy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Ce. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Pulleys (Cast Iron)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Sons Co. 

Pum 
= Rotary Pump Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mf Co. 


Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 


Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Receptacies— 
Beconomy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 


Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 


Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Rolis— 


American Bobbin Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 


Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Scouring Powders— 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
National Oil Products Co. 


Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. o. 


Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 


Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commision Co 
. BH. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Bvans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co, 


Sewing Machine— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Machines and Supplies— 
& Marble Machine 


Hangers, Etc.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery 


Shafting— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Shear Grinders— 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Short Center Drives— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttles— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 

American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co 

Asiam, Ine. 

Duplan Silk Corp. 

Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 
Sizing Machines— 

Charlies B. Johnson. 


Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall Co. 

Sizing Compounds— 

Arnold, & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lan 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co 
National Oil Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Slashers— 

Charies B. Johnson 

Slasher Combs— 
aorta & Burnham Machine Co. 

. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 

Softeners (Cotton)— 

Arabol Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

gE. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co.. Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
United Chemical Products’ Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Softeners— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 

EK. F. Houghton & Co. 

ational Oll Products Co., Ine. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Ins. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Softeners (Oil)— 

Borne, Serymser (Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Company. 
Spindles— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 

Spindle Repairers— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Pales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frames Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
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Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 

Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 


Squeeze Rolis— 
i. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Rodney Machine Co. 

Textile } hing Machinery Co. 
S$ pools— 

David B 


n Co. 
ourtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

BRastwood, Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 


Sprockets (Silent Chain)— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Starch— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Specialties— 
H. . Butterworth & Sons 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry C 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Texthe Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Top Beams— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Rolis For Frames— 
ashburn. 


Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Belte— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Toilets— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 


Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 


Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twister Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Sizirg— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper 
Mf 
R. Il. Warp oo Equipment Co. 


Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Shell— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co, 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., In 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Pngineering Co. 


c. 


Water Controllin 
Rodney Hunt 
Water Wheele— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol fg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jon. P. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Well Drillere— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Winders— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Appa 


ALL STEEL 


CONO 


PROOF 


Winders (Skein)— 
Sipp Machine Co. 


W indowse— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Wrenches— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 


Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Yarn Presses— 
Kconomy Baler Co. 


Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN US'A- 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr ® ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


INN 
SS 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 
: 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 
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Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep CHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


= 
Oblong Bushet 


Have established an enviable reputa- 
tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. 


Made oblong, square or round, with or 
without taper. Some are perforated 
for steaming, others mounted on 
sturdy thread-guard casters. All are 
perfectly smooth inside. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Replacing 
5 


Morse Silent Chain Drives from motors to spinning 
frames, Henry River Mfg. Co., Henry River, N. C. 


Morse Textile Drives plus brackets 
designed by Morse adequately replace 
group drives in many plants, saving 


5,000,000 H. P. installed, many still 
serving over 15 and 20 years of use. 
One-tenth to 5,000 H. P., 6,000 to 250 
floor space and greatly increasing pro-_ r. p. m. and slower. Booklet “A Chain 
duction. of. Evidence trom Textile Mills” on re- 
Positive, flexible, 98.69% efficient. Over quest. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Atianta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. , 
Toronto, 2 Ont., Can. 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, IT. New Orleans, La. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 


Frost Proot Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no: pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bew!ls. 


Heavy brass valves 
Strong hardwe \o seat. 
Heavy 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington. Del. 


- ‘ 
x 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
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Greater Production wn the Weave Room 


TINHE simplicity of the Stafford loom, the care taken in its 

manufacture, the strength of the parts, with corresponding 

— low cost in upkeep, bring not alone greater production in the 
prom ©, L- Weave room, but also increased dividends to the mill. 


@ Every mill executive is as interested in plant efficiency as we 
are, and he should have a copy of the book describing our lines of 
standard textile machinery. Further, we shall be glad to confer 
with him about looms for special requirements. 


@ We solicit inquiries. 
THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Machinery READVILLE, MASS. 


Sournern FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Parerson Orrice: 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. 
CanapbiaAn Represenratives: ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD., Montreal, Canada 


mrour Quilling and 


= = Copping requirements 
XS 
ad | | | met with the 
QUILLER 
| (with or without Copping attachment) 
| Quills or cops at high speed, slow starting and individually 
| operating spindles, no exposed mechanical parts, taper and 
turns per inch to suit, 3-speed traverse change. | 
F Ae, Small floor space Less power 
an: \ Especially adapted for Rayon 
LOOMS—WINDERS—W ARPERS—QUILLING and COPPING MACHINERY 
TRANSMISSION and SPECIAL MACHINERY 
FRowC. 
EASTWOOD COMPANY 
| ye PATERSON, N. J., U. S. A. 
S 
== #£Represented in the South by FRED H. WHITE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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